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THE LOST AMATI. 


Long years ago, amid the sunny hills 

Where Arno dashing makes the maddest mirth, 
A master lived whose melody enthrills, 

And ever will, the children of the earth. 


He lived and loved, not in the stately course 

With which are wooed the daughters of the North, 
But with that tropic fire in whose fierce force 

All other thoughts but love are driven forth, 


The time-worn tale! She whom he loved so well 
Unworthy proved of worship and of trust. 
How long he suffered who shall ever tell ? 
And then his heart was gathered into dust. 


A century passed. One of an alien race, 
Sojourning idly in the master’s room, 
Himself an artist of the highest place, 
One day discovered in a cupboard’s gloom 


A fair Amati. Near it lay a scroll, 

Tear-stained, on which when once unrolled he read 
The sweetly somber song which swan and soul 

Sing when life’s silver sands are almost sped, 


The song which stirred the Paradiso’s walls, 

And passed with our first parents through the gates, 
And even now in half-heard cadence falls 

From him who hapless loves or hopeless waits. 


He grasped the bow. The place so full of peace 
In music burst as loud and clear was thrown 
A pean full of joy without surcease, 
With weird, wild throbbing for an undertone. 


But when he reached the tragic final chord 
Which told the story of a broken heart, 
As if ’twere stricken by a spirit sword, 
The violin in fragments fell apart. 
Wm, E, S, Fales, in October Lippincott’s. 


MUSIO’S DARK AGES, 


PERSECUTIONS OF THE FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 


days for the mediwval members of the secular musical profes- 
sion. Everything which both church and state could do to per 


Py 0 fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were anything but halcyon 


secute them and their art was unhesitatingly done, and in the eyes | 


of both civil and ecclesiastical law they were regarded as hopeless 
pariahs. This, however, must be understood as referring to the 
church and state as bodies ; the strolling players had many powerful 
protectors among both prelates and nobles individually, who sought 
constantly to improve their position and standing in the eyes of the 
law, but with slow success, Thus it often happened that some laugh- 
ter-loving noble, after a merry night of wine and song, would be 
obliged next morning for some trifling and generally trumped up of- 
fense to sit in judgment over the very players who the night before 
had been most welcome and honored guests,and whatever his in 
clination might be, the law would require him to impose ridiculous 
and unjust penalties. 


BARRED OUT OF THE CHURCH, 


The church declared them, as a body, ‘‘ excommunicate and with- 
out ecclesiastical rights,"’ while they were even worse treated by the 
civil authorities. Special laws were devised for them which were 
simple mockeries of justice. For example, ifa ‘‘ player" was wounded 
by a ‘‘ respectable man,” the law decreed that both should go to some 


ublic place, and the aggressor should so stand in the sunlight that | 


is shadow fell against the wall, whereupon the player was permitted 
to give the shadow a similar blow to that he had received with a 
similar weapon, and the law was satisfied. This shameful custom 
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existed in both Saxony and Bavaria until well along in the fifteenth 
century, while in north Germany the law was even more contemptuous 
|in its provisions, and if a player was murdered the following ridicu 
| lous lon e was gravely performed in the presence of a multitude of 
people assembled in the market place 

The murderer presented himself before the officers of justice with 
a young calf and a pair of greased gloves. The latter were put on by 
the next kin to the murdered man, and if he then were able to hold 
| the calf by the tail he would keep the calf; but in any case it was 
considered that justice had been done and the proper atonement of 
| fered. In Suabia a player could not inherit property, and what he left 
at his death reverted to the state, and in 1287 all strolling musicians 
were expressly excluded from the general peace declared by King 
Rudolph I 

During the whole of the fifteenth century the following sentence 

| occurs as part of the formula of baptismal certificates: ‘“‘ This child 
| was born of honorable and respectable parents, who have lived 
| honestly and circumspectly, and it is not the offspring of pipers, fid 
| dlers, players, dancers, shepherds, linen weavers or any such worth 
|less vagabonds."’ Still later, in 1537, we find the following unique 
| sentence in a Saxon law book: ‘ These pipers, fiddlers and players 
| are in no wise to be considered as human beings, for they have only 
| the outward appearance of humanity; they are rather to be treated as 
| dead persons.’ 

As a partial offset to all this injustice and maltreatment the players 
gradually formed themselves into societies for the purpose of personal 
intercourse, as well as financial and artistic consolidation. In France 
the ‘‘ Guild of Minstrels and Jugglers '’ had been formed in the latter 
half of the thirteenth century, and in 1295 Philipp le Beau appointed 
Jean Charmillon to be “ Rex ministelorum” or ‘‘ Roy des Menes 

| triers.”’ All the different societies in France were consolidated in 1330 
| under the title ‘‘Confrerie de St. Julien des Menestriers,’’ and on 
Nov. 23, 1331, they received a legal charter. In Germany the earliest 
of these societies was the ‘‘ St. Nicolai Bruderschaft,”’ formed in 1288 
in Vienna. These guilds and societies became more and more impot 

tant, and though, as aforesaid, they had no ecclesiastical and few civil 
| rights, they were fostered and protected by many individual princes 
}and nobles. An attempt was made in 1461 to free them from the 
| ban of the church, but it was not successful until 1486, when they 
| were officially released by the cardinal legate of Germany. It would 

occupy too much space to speak at greater length of the societies, but 
it is certainly worthy of mention that by the beginning of the sixteenth 
century all players were obliged to belong to them on pain of fine or 
other punishment, which seems to be an interesting forerunner of the 
tactics pursued by many of our modern labor organizations 


IMPORTANCE OF MUSIC RECOGNIZED 
| 


While the players were thus endeavoring to help themselves many 
powerful people were also trying to improve their position. It must 
be borne in mind that, in spite of all contempt and abuse to which 
they were subjected, their services were still more or less indispen 
sable. Realizing this fact, some of the larger cities considered it a 
worthy experiment to attempt their reform, and they sought to effect 
this by selecting the best of them and paying them a regular yearly 
salary for their services in the city, which induced the players so 
chosen to give up their wandering and dissipated habits. This plan 
was to a great extent successful, and by the beginning of the fifteenth 
century nearly all the imperial cities, and many of the free cities, had 
a regularly engaged company of ‘pipers and fiddlers’ (more 
especially, however, lute players), and their contracts compelled them 
to play openly, at certain times and places, for the amusement of the 
public. Thus we see the great antiquity of the system of subsidizing 
musical institutions in Germany; 500 years ago the state realized the 
importance of providing artistic amusement and instruction for the 
benefit of its citizens. 

This was the beginning of a systematic pursuit and protection of 
instrumental music, and early in the fifteenth century the custom 
| spread from the cities to the courts of the higher nobility of both 
| church and state. One of the chronicles relates that there came to the 
council of Constance (1414) “ trombonists, trumpeters, pipers, singers 
and fiddlers, in short, all manner of players, in all about 500," and it 
appears that the greater part of these where in attendance upon dif 
ferent cardinals, bishops, princes, counts and barons, and regularly 
attached totheir courts. Little by little their various claims were re« 
ognized and granted and their general position improved, and by 
| the middle of the sixteenth century it may be broadly stated that their 
| importance as artists was fully acknowledged and their profession re 

garded as honorable. 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 











DR. ROOT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY—XXIV. 


[All rights reserved.) 


g AY HEN my convention work was at its height, and I about 
TY. thirty-eight years of age, I used to have occasionally a nerv- 

ous re-action at the close of my four days’ work that affected 
my head unpleasantly. When our increasing business confined me 
more, and some large obligations that were upon us made me anx- 
ious, the trouble came oftener and each time remained longer. Fi- 
nally it came to stay. The doctors said it was a trouble of the brain, 
and I must quit business—had better go to Europe, or somewhere 
away. About that time Mr. Curwen (the elder) hearing that I was 
out of health invited me to make him a visit. He wrote that if’I 
would come they would welcome me to London with a chorus of five 
thousand voices singing my music. But I had not the courage to 
face the sea voyage and declined. 

Being near Boston not long after, a medical friend said, ‘‘ Try 
Butler; they say he has done wonders for such cases as yours.” 
“Who is Butler?’’ ‘‘Oh, he is a man who has an apparatus for 
lifting—says he can make people so strong that they can lift away all 
troubles that flesh is heir to."’ I could see that my friend had not 
unqualified confidence in the scheme, or, rather, that he had the usual 
professional distrust of anything out of the regular line; but drown- 
ing men catch at straws, so I tried it. I booked myself for three 
months of lifting iron weights. I went once a day, occupying about 
half an hour each time in making four lifts. Nothing could be more 
simple—standing erect upon a table, bending the knees, grasping a 
handle which was attached to a bar, upon which weights were hung 
under the table, and then straightening up. The act was a matter 
of a few seconds, but it sent the blood to every capillary of the body. 
As the strength increased the weights were increased. The third 
week I was inclined to be discouraged, for I did not feel any better. 
If anything, my troubles were sharper and more pronounced; but 
Mr. Butler smiled his imperturbable smile, and said, ‘‘ Can you lift 
more than you could last week?” ‘Yes."" ‘Are you absolutely 
sure of that?’’ ‘Yes; there can be no doubt about that; there are 
the iron weights to prove it."’ ‘‘ Then, no matter how you feel, you 
are better.’’ This bolstered me up and I went on. I required this 
kind of help several times before the three months were out. My 
troubles had been years in coming on, and were not to be driven 
away in’a few weeks. But before the three months were out I saw 
that I was on the right track, so I purchased a set of the apparatus 
and had it sent to my house in Chicago. There I continued its use, 
and in six months I began to work a little. 

After a while it got noised about that I was lifting heavy weights. 
Our piano movers were specially interested in what was said. I was 
still rather pale, and certainly did not look like a person who could 
lift such weights as they prided themselves upon lifting, so they were 
entirely skeptical on the subject. They said nothing to me, but were 
disposed to be facetious about the matter among themselves, as I was 
told. One day they had occasion to move a piano to my house, and 
I said, ‘‘ Boys, would you like to try the lift?’’ They assented eager- 
ly, and followed me up into the attic, where I had a room arranged 
for the apparatus. I showed them what to do, and put on a moder- 
ate weight which they all lifted in turn. There were three of them. 
Then I added more, and continued until they began to give out. 
The youngest, who was a very strong lad of twenty, just struggled up 
with six hundred. Then I added another hundred and lifted it with- 
out difficulty. Their astonishment and consternation were amusing. 
There must be some trick about it. But no; there were the iron 
disks, weighing fifty pounds each, which they could take into their 
hands, and fourteen of them were on the bar. I did not explain to 
them that I probably could not have lifted in a stooping position 
what they did, nor that while certain of their muscles used in that 
position were very strong, certain others, when they stood straight, 
were not up to the mark, and when the strain came equally on all, 
the weak ones gave way, just as a chain in use would only be as 
strong as its weakest link. They never could understand it, and 
looked at me with awe and wonder after that, whenever I passed 
them in the store or on the street. 

In a year and a half I could lift more than a thousand pounds, and 
my troubles were gone. Meanwhile my partners and others tried it 
and were benefited, and we furnished the capital to start a room 
where the system could be administered to the public, and Dr. Frank 
W. Reilly was placed in charge. He called the establishment the 
“Health Lift,” and made some important improvements in the appa- 
ratus, and gave a clear and rational statement of the reasons for its 
success. This was among the prosperous enterprises swept away by 
the great fire. 

A curious episode in our opera-house life is worth relating. Some- 
where about ‘69 Mr. Crosby, under some financial pressure, put up 
his magnificent building as the prize in a gigantic lottery scheme. 
One hundred thousand tickets at five dollars apiece were to be sold, 





and the holder of the successful one was to own the opera house— 
one chance in one hundred thousand. Tickets were sold all over 
the United States, and it was almost a national affair when the time 
for drawing came. At all events the excitement in and about the 
building was intense. I was not orgs when the drawing took 
place, but I think it was done by a child blindfolded, the tickets hav- 
ing been thoroughly stirred up in a revolving cylinder, The winner 
was a miller in southern Illinois, but he was immediately induced, 
under the fear that the whole proceeding might be found to be illegal, 
to take a much less sum than five hundred thousand dollars for his 
prize. But what he did receive made him a rich man. He came in- 
to the store after the matter was all settled, and, looking about, re- 
marked, ‘‘I owned all this for half an hour.”” In the course of the 
conversation he said, ‘‘] knew I should win; I always do.” Then 
he gave some account of his successes at fairs and raffles in St. 
Louis, near which city he lived, which, if true, were certainly very 
remarkable. I think the building went back into Mr. Crosby's 
hands. 

Up to 1871 we had published of my composition the war songs be- 
fore mentioned, and a good many others on various subjects, and of 
books “‘ The Silver Lute,"" The Bugle Call,” ‘‘Chapel Gems,” *‘ The 
Musical Fountain,"’ ‘‘ The Forest Choir,” ‘‘ The Prize,”’ ‘‘ The Coro- 
net,” ‘The Triumph,"’ and the ‘ Musical Curriculum.”” On my 
works we had both author's and publisher's profit. On those of other 
authors, for whom we published, we had only the publisher's profit, 
as we paid them royalties. 

When the war closed the war songs stopped as if they had been 
shot. Everybody had had enough of war. ‘“ Tramp" was the last 
successful one, and had but a short life—less than a op but in that 
time our profit on it was ten thousand dollars. All the songs by Mr. 
Work and myself, that have been mentioned, had large sales, the 
above giving some general idea of the profit of each to author and 
publisher. Of ‘‘ The Silver Lute” (for day schools) were sold more 
than a hundred thousand copies. “ The Prize,’’ for Sunday schools, 
was still more successful. ‘‘ The Triumph,"’ which was the last suc- 
cessful large-sized book for choirs and conventions ($13.50 a dozen), 
sold ninety thousand copies the first year, at a profit to us of thirty 
thousand dollars. H.R. Palmer made the first successful smaller 
sized books for singing classes and conventions—the “ Song Queen" 
and the “ Song King,” both of which had very large sales, and con- 
tributed proportionately to our profits. All the other books by Mr. 
Palmer and myself, as well as those by Mr. Bliss, that we published, 
were fairly successful. My largest work, ‘‘The Musical Curriculum,” 
had been but recently issued, and at this date was just.getting under 
way. 

th pianos, organs, band instruments and general musical mer- 
chandise we had a large trade and carried a heavy stock. The two 
floors in the opera house, 180 by 30 feet each, and as much room in 
the rear building, were filled to overflowing, beside the basement, in 
which was the type-setting and printing Seonstanent. One can get 
some idea of the space yequired simply for a fair stock of books for 
such a trade as we had by considering how much room twenty-five 
cords of wood would take, and _ then, by figuring, ascertain that the 
ninety thousand ‘‘ Triumph,” spoken of above, would make more 
than twenty-five cords of books. 

The account of the great fire comes next, and as I could get but a 
little way in it in the limits of this article I will defer its beginning 
until next month. G. F 
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MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 





{From our Regular Correspondent, } 


Lonpon, September 3, 1890. 
Wy USIC, so far as London is concerned, is confined to the Prome- 
J nade Concerts, the regular metropolitan season not begin- 
ning till early in October. The interest of music-lovers has, 
therefore, during August and the early part of September been chiefly 
confined to what is going on in the provinces. For example, there is 


THE BANGOR EISTEDDFOD. 


The National Eisteddfod of Wales, which this year is held at 
Bangor, opened on September 2. The arrangements are almost iden- 
tical with those of former years, with the exception that greater 

rominence than ever is given to music. This is as it should be, for 
it is chiefly for the sake of the choral and other contests that Eistedd- 
fodau still flourish. The program of the Eisteddfod now in progress 
includes competitions by choirs of from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred voices ; for smaller choirs of fifty to eighty voices; for male 
voices and children’s choirs, as well as for orchestras and vocal and 
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A prize is also offered for the best short cantata with accompaniment 
for strings or full orchestra ; another for the best children’s cantata 
to Welsh words ; another for the best written part song, and so forth. 
The choral contests necessarily, however, attract the most attention, 
because the competing choirs represent almost every district in the 
Principality. Endeavors of late have been made to increase the 
love for and practice of orchestral music. They have met with a 
certain limited amount of success, but there is no doubt that the 
musical affections of the Welsh are chiefly centred in their choral 
works. The musical arrangements of the present Eisteddfod are in 
the hands chiefly of Dr. Roland Rogers, organist of Bangor Cathe- 
dral, but among the other adjudicators are Mr. John Thomas, harpist 
to the Queen; Dr. Joseph Parry, composer of several Welsh works ; 
Messrs. Emlyn Evans, W. Davies, and C. F. Lloyd. 


THE PROMENADE CONCERTS 


at Covent Garden are again under the conductorship of Mr. Gwyllym 
Crowe. No special novelties have been produced, but classical music 
is now included in the Saturday as well as the Wednesday programs. 
Among the solo instrumentalists have been M. Friedheim, Mr. Bach, 
Mr. E. Howell, and Miss Marie Schumann. Among the works per- 
formed was a selection of airs from Verdi's opera ‘‘ Macbeth."’ The 
music of Verdi's ‘‘ Macbeth "’ was, of course, totally unfamiliar to 
Promenade Concert audiences, and as the program afforded no in- 
dication either of the names of the melodies or of the situations in 
which they occur in the opera, there was small wonder that the 
audience in front of the orchestra gradually melted away during its 
performance. Verdi's “‘ Macbeth” must not be confounded with 
Chelard’s ‘‘ Macbeth,"’ originally performed at the King's Theater 
(now her Majesty's) in 1832 by the German opera company, who then 
also gave the first performance in England of Beethoven's “Fidelio,” 
with Madame Schroeder Devrient in the chief part. Chelard was 
conductor of this troupe, and his ‘‘ Macbeth "’ achieved no success 
whatever, although it provoked the satire of the critics of the period, 
owing chiefly to the fact that, in order to impart “ local color *’ to his 
music, the composer had introduced into a ballet the melody of 
“Auld Lang Syne."’ Verdi's ‘‘ Macbeth "’ was produced in 1847 at 
Florence, where it had little or no success. It is an item of operatic 
history that shortly afterwards the work was given in Venice, imme- 
diately before the Revolution there, when a Spanish tenor named 
Palma (who played Macduff, with a tricolored cockade in his hat) 
nearly provoked a premature revolutionary explosion by his singing 
of the lines commencing “ La patria tradita,"’ the words of which, it is 
not generally known, where originally written by the great nf ye 
Andrea Maffei. Of what Verdi's ‘‘ Macbeth "’ consists may be judged 
from the fact that the librettist placed in the first act a chorus of 
witches, who deliver the prophecy to Macbeth and Banquo, that the 
act also contains a cavatina for Lady Macbeth and a duet sung be- 
fore the murder scene, and that in the second act Macbeth sings a 
brindisi at the banquet. Verdi attributed the failure of the work to 
Piave's libretto ; and consequently in 1865 a new and still less Shakes- 
pearian book was written by Messrs. Nuitter and Beaumont for pre- 
sentation at the Theatre Lyrique, Paris. For this revival Verdi spe- 
cially wrote a ballet, which was danced in the scene of the appearance 
of Banquo’s ghost, or else on the ramparts of Macbeth’s castle, im- 
mediately before the advance of the forest of Dunsinane. 


WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 


The Worcester Festival (the 167th meeting of the Three Choirs) will 
be held from the 7th to the 12th inst. The arrangements are practi- 
cally upon the scale of previous festivals, with the single exception that 
the veteran Mr. Done, whose age now precludes him from taking 
any active part in such duties, is replaced as conductor by Mr. C. Lee 
Williams, of Gloucester. The band is practically identical with that 
of last festival, and it was led by Mr. Carrodus. The chorus is drawn 
partly from the Three Choir cities, but, as before, a strong contingent 
of the Leeds Festival Choir, under Mr. Alfred Broughton, assists. The 
festival is to be preceded by a service in the nave on Sunday, the 7th 
inst. The ‘‘ Venite "’ is to be sung to a chant in A by Dr. Crotch, the 
psalm chant is that in D by Dr. R. Woodward, while Sir John Goss’s 
Festal ‘“‘Te Deum” in D and Mr. Hugh Blair's Festal “ Jubilate " 
in A, the anthem ‘Oh God, when Thou appearest,”’ by Mozart, and 
Sir F. Gore-Ouseley’s arrangement of the hymn “O worship the 
King,” are also announced. During the offertory the symphony to 
the second part of Spohr's ‘“‘ Last Judgment "’ will be played by Mr. 
Hugh Blair. The festival will open on the morning of September gth 
with ‘St. Paul,” the principal parts in which are down for Madame 
Albani, Miss Damian, Messrs. Lloyd and Plunkett Greene. In the 
evening, Mr. C. Lee Williams's church cantata ‘“‘ The Last Night at 
Bethany,”’ produced at last year’s Gloucester Festival, will be per- 
formed in the cathedral, the principal parts being sung by Madame 
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Albani, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Hirwen Jones, and Mr, Brereton. It 
will be followed by the first and second parts of Haydn's “ Creation.”’ 
On the morning of September roth there will be a mixed program, 
including Mozart's “ Requiem,” Beethoven's C minor Symphony, 
Spohr’s cantata, “ God, Thou art great,” Bach's “ Stronghold Sure,” 
and Weber's “ Harvest Cantata.”’ In the evening there will be a 
secular concert in the public hall, the program including Dr. Parry's 
“* St. Cecilia’s Day "’ ode, a new concert overture “ Froisart,’’ by Mr 
Edward Elgar, a local composer, and other things. 

The principal novelty of the festival will be Prof. Bridge's dramatic 
oratorio, the ‘‘ Repentance of Nineveh,’’ to be produced on the morning 
of September 11th. We can now only say that the libretto, which is 
from the pen of Mr. Bennett, deals with a portion of the Book of Jo- 
nah—that is to say, with the command which came to the prophet for 
the “second time" to “ go to Nineveh,”’ it thus avoiding the incident, 
so difficult to treat in asacred oratorio, of the swallowing of Jonah by 
the whale. The words are taken exclusively from the Bible, the 
various texts being arranged in the dramatic form of which Mr, Ben 
nett has already given us more than one example. The first part 
deals with the arrival in Nineveh of the victorious Assyrian king, and 
the prophecy of Jonah that the city shall be destroyed in forty days. 
There are in this part a baritone solo for the king, a chorus of 
affrighted Assyrians, and a soprano solo. The second part, entitled 
the ‘‘ Lesson of the Gourd,” takes place on the thirty-ninth day after 
the prophecy. The tenor is the only soloist employed, and the music 
is far quieter and more subdued in tone than that of the first part. 
An elaborate orchestral piece represents nightfall and the withering 
of the gourd, while after Jonah's complaint that the fulfillment of the 
prophecy is so long delayed, an invisible choir, accompanied by vio 
lins muted, administer the rebuke. The final part of the oratorio is 
essentially dramatic. A violent storm bursts over the city on the 
fortieth day, and the chorus (broken by a baritone solo for the king 
and a contralto solo) depicts the terror of the multitude. The soprano 
(Madame Albani) here has another solo, after which Jonah, in a 
tenor solo, with violin obbligato, announces that the Almighty has 
accepted the repentance of the city. Then comes an elaborate final, 


in which Hueller’s last century German chorale is employed, ‘ Jesus 
meine Zuversicht,”’ and in which also occurs a fugue. ‘‘ Nineveh "’ is 
to be followed by Beethoven's ‘‘ Mount of Olives.’ In the evening 


Mendelssohn's “ Elijah "’ is announced, and on the following morn 
ing, September 12th, the ‘‘ Messiah." The festival will close with a 
special service on the evening of September 12th. In this special 
service the Three Choirs, accompanied by string band and organ, 
will assist; and the music is announced to include Psalm chants in } 
and A by Marsh; Smart's Evening Service in B-flat; a new anthem, 
“The Souls of the Righteous" (written by Mr. Miles Foster in mem- 
ory of Prof. Ouseley and Mr. Langdon Colborne), Ouseley's anthem, 
‘Great is the Lord,” and Handel's First Organ Concerto. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The new Gresham Professor will deliver his inaugural lecture at 
Gresham College on November 18th. The winter lectures will be 
continued on the three following days, and Prof. Bridge has, we learn, 
chosen some very interesting subjects. 

Mr. Julian is editing a “‘ Dictionary of Hymnology,” comprising 
biographies and historical accounts of the various Christian hymns 
of all ages. 

Mr. Arthur de Greef, the Belgian pianist, who made his London 
debut last season, was married at Norwood on the 15th ult. to Miss 
Emilie Boichot, of Brussels. 

In the course of a notice of ‘‘ Norma,”’ which has recently been re- 
vived in Paris, M. Vitu has made a very interesting disclosure. It has 
often been suggested that the beautiful melodies of ‘‘ Norma" deserved 
some better orchestration than the bald instrumentation attributed to 
Bellini. Whether Bellini was really responsible for the score, or 
whether, as Mr. J. W. Davison once declared, it was done by an Eng 
lishman, will probably now never be known. But it seems that Bizet, 
the composer of “‘ Carmen," some years ago undertook to rescore the 
accompaniments in the modern mode, for a revival of the work which 
Mr. Carvalho then had in contemplation at the Theatre Lyrique, 
Paris. After Bizet had finished the first act he had the parts written 
out and caused them to be played by way of trial by the or 
chestra of the Opera Comique. When the act was finished, Bizet 
came to the private room of Mr. Carvalho, and said: “My dear 
friend, I have gained my experience. My own work has been thrown 
into the fire. Bellini knew what he was about. Do not let us meddle 
with ‘ Norma.’”’ The anecdote, the truth of which Mr. Carvalho him- 
self endorses, will be read with interest. 


eo oon 


Minnie Hauk has purchased the Villa Friebschen, near Lucerne, 
where Richard Wagner lived for several years, and where he wrote 





“‘Gotterdammerung,” the “ Meistersinger,”’ and “ Siegfried.”’ 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


‘Tal N opportunity is offered musicians out of employment in the 
advertisement of a west Africa paper for musicians to be- 

*& come members of an orchestra to be organized by the King 
of Dahomy. 

It is said of Cardinal Newman, who was an expert violinist, that 
when once challenged to a theological disputation by a Protestant 
clergyman, replied that he had no taste for such things, but would 
gladly ‘“ play a match on the fiddle.” 


Although Christine Nilsson is rapidly becoming hard of hearing, it 
is hoped that she will be able to take part in Sims Reeves’s positive 
final appearance early in next year. 

We go from home to learn the news. An English paper announces 
that an American gentleman has invented a new and interesting 
mode of playing the cornet. A small steam engine is applied to the 
instrument, and the tones are so loud that they can be heard at the 
distance of four miles. 


It is stated that Herr Rubinstein has lodged a sum of money in a 
Petersburg bank, and the interest of it, accumulated every five years, 
is to go to the best player and the best composer who shall present 
themselves as competitors for the prizes. Rubinstein is not himself 
to be the judge. A jury will be formed of professors of many nation- 
alities, and eminent musicians have been invited to take part and 
have accepted the invitation. The first examination was held on the 
27th of August, and the prizes of 10,000 francs adjudged, 5,000 for 
the composer of the best piece of instrumental music, and 5,000 for 
the best executant on the piano. This ceremony was held at Peters- 
burg, but to make the institution as international as possible, Rubin- 
stein has directed that the next examination be held at Berlin, the 
the third at Vienna, and the fourth at Paris. 


Efforts are being made to found a Technical School for piano 
makers in New York, The idea is a good one, and in line with the 
progressive educational methods of the age. 


A new style of flute has been invented by the Messrs. Wunner- 
berg of Cologne, which has a bent joint whereby the instrument is no 
longer obliged to be held in a horizontal position, but is allowed to 
hang down like a clarinet or oboe. 


Fra Materna, who has created the parts of so many of Wagner's 
heroines, and who sang in one of our May Festivals, is about to re- 
tire from the operatic stage, and will in future sing only at Wagner- 
ian celebrations. 


A Viennese violin maker, named Lutz, claims to have discovered 
a process by which the tone of string instruments, old or new, may 
be enormously improved. 


A Mr. Henry Schollen, of London, has invented a piano which 
will do the transposing for musicians and thus save much trouble on 
the part of those who accompany vocalists. By means of a mechan- 
ical contrivance the whole keyboard is shifted on rollers, so that the 
hammer which was under ‘C"’ may at will be placed under any 
other string within the range of an octave. 


The mean, unmanly, disgraceful letter written by Henry Maple- 
son, concerning Marie Roze, will, as it should, prove a boomerang 
for the cowardly writer. 

A movement is on foot in New York to provide a Musicians’ 
Fund, similar in purpose to the Actors’ Fund, which is doing so 
much good. It should have the hearty support of all musicians. 

Mr. Freund asks why so many of our comic opera singers die 
young, and remarks, truly, there seems a fatality about the comic 
opera stage. A few brief years of glitter and glare, wine and song, 
and then the curtain is rung down forever. 


Mr. Henderson, of the New York 7/mes, thought he was saying a 
smart thing when in a notice of the painter brother of Adele Aus der 
Ohe he said, ‘* How fortunate it is that he is not a musician.” Itisa 
very common practice to joke (?) and sneer at musicians because of 
their profession. The musical press is not blameless in this matter. 
We confess that we have had our fling at the cornetist and inces- 
sant piano pounder, but it is ungracious and unkind. Let's quit. 


Ovid Musin, the violinist, has arrived in New York from Havre. 
His concert tour is almost entirely sold out. Those of our readers 
who heard this delightful artist at the Odeon last season will not be 
surprised at the above statement. 


Audran, the composer of ‘‘ Olivette,”’ etc., is writing a grand opera 
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Agnes Huntington, the American singer, who has made such a 
success abroad, has returned to America to duplicate here her tri- 
umphs in “ Paul Jones,"’ and other operas with which she is so pleas- 
antly identified. Miss Huntington appeared in ‘“ Paul Jones ”’ three 
hundred and forty-six times, missing but one performance. She has 
brought a strong company with her. 


A young lady who went abroad to study music, in a letter to the 
American Musician announces her determination to return to Amer- 
ica for that purpose. She says “ Italy is no place for a young woman 
unless she is protected by her mother, and my mother is dead. Paris 
is a high-priced place, with a miserable climate, and as Patti, Alba- 
ni, Juch, and other artists can be educated in America, I can too,” 
Sensible girl. 

The fresh development of the dispute between Mr. Gilbert and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan has determined public feeling still more strongly 
against Mr. Gilbert. Why asensible man should dispute with part- 
ners who have helped him to earn £90,000 in something like ten 
years, passes one's understanding. It is asserted that the origin of 
the present dispute is traceable to such a mean issue as the price of a 
piece of carpet for one of the dressing rooms at the Savoy Theater. 
But Mr. Gilbert always was what the historic cabman declared an- 
other person to be, namely, ‘‘a werry harbitrary cove.” 


It is expected that Xavier Scharwenka will return to America soon 
for an extended concert tour. There is probably no one of the for- 
eign artists who has more fully than he the respect and esteem of 
American musicians 


In arecent article in the Gentleman's Magazine, ‘‘ The African Pig- 
mies,”’ it is stated that bushmen can evolve from their primitive in- 
struments—the gorah, with its catgut.and quill, or the hollow gourd 
shell, with strings stretched across it—plaintive melodies of a surpris- 
ing sweetness, very different from the hideous tintamarre of horns 
and tomtoms which delights the heart of the average African. It is 
further stated that they have a quick ear and a rejentive memory, and 
that they will pick up and repeat any. civilized tune once heard, 
whether the chorales of the German mission or the more secular ditty 
sung by the wandering traders. 


The New York Music Hall, on Fifty-seventh street and Seventh 
avenue, will be ready for occupancy by the first of the year 1891. 
The walls are of speckled brown Pompeian brick work and terra 
cotta, and rise to the height of 113 feet. In the building are three 
halls made to accommodate 3,000, 1,200, and 500 persons, each with 
separate lobbies, ticket offices, andentrances. The equipment of the 
building cost $250,000, the one item of electric lighting alone costing 
$35,000. A million dollars will not cover the total expenditures. The 
excavation of the basement used up $50,000 and the heating and ven- 
tilating $60,000. The main entrance of the building, under a round 
arch into a vestibule of marble, is an exceedingly handsome one, and 
all the work, from the foundation to the cornice of copper and the 
roof of Spanish tiles, js of an unusually elaborate character, and en- 
tirely suitable for the purposes for which the building is intended. 


No one was probably misled into the notion there was truth in the 
report that Madame Wagner is about to leave Bayreuth and to settle 
in London. The composer's widow is at present occupied in super- 
intending the revival of ‘‘ Tannhauser,”’ which is to be a feature of 
the Bayreuth Festival next summer. The work is to be performed in 
the version prepared for the Grand Operaat Paris in 1860, and which 
has just been adopted at Dresden and Munich. The Venusberg 
scene, which Wagner wrote for the French performance, has been 
heard in concert rooms in this country, but not hitherto on the stage. 
Many admirers of Wagner are much exercised with regard to this 
guasi revival. 
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THE NOBLEST OF ARTS. 


USIC seems to me to be the supremest, highest, and no- 

>| blest of the arts. All other arts may be imitations—in some 
sense are imitations. Music is not and can not be. The 
architect goes out into the woods for his designs. He finds in the 
round-top hill the dome. He finds in the sharp peaks of the Alps the 
suggestion of the spires and the buttresses of cathedrals. He finds 
in the delicate traceries of the naked trees against the blue sky, on a 
November afternoon, the hints of all the delicate traceries of his work. 
He finds in the colors of nature, and in its floral decorations, all the 
hints and suggestions of his decorative art. The sculptor takes the 
living model and imitates it in plastic clay, or with chisel from the 
marble. The artist puts before him the flower or the tree or the 
mountain or the lake or the living man, and transfers that which he 
sees with the eye upon the canvas. It is true that the architect and 





for Emma Abbott, to be ready some time in 1893. 
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painter and sculptor must, if they are real artists, see something be- 
sides this semblance of things—a soul behind, and must transfer that 
to the canvas or marble as well; and yet he can not transfer that 
subtle something except he imitates the physical and outward em- 


outward embodiment, and pass for a very reputable artist among 
men. But the musician is not and can not be an imitator. He can 
not repeat the sweet song of the birds, or the rattling thunder among 
the crags, or the music—as we miscall it—of the surf upon the beach. 


To a musician music is not an imitative art and never can be. More} 


than the artist, more than the sculptor, aye, more than the poet or 
story-writer, the musician is a creator; and he expresses in forms of 
sound that which can be expressed in no other way and by no other 
form. 

It is true there is some imitative music in the world, but we all 
count it of the second class and the lower order. The musician who 
simply repeats the trills of the bird, with skillful orchestration, excites 
our wonder, but he does not stir our souls. Who will undertake to 
transpose into forms of color or into forms of speech the passion of a 
Wagner, or the intellectual dreamings of a Schumann, or the spirit- 
ual thought, transcending thought of a Beethoven ? This experience, 
this life, this subtle something, this indefinable experience that is ex- 
pressed by the great musicians, can be expressed in no other way. 
And, while you listen to it and your soul is stirred and moved and 
uplifted and rapt away, you in vain endeavor to tell to another what 
you have received; in vain does another endeavor to tell you what 
you have received.—Lyman Abbott. 
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IN THE YEAR 2000, 





FACETIOUS writer in the London J/usical Times thus dis- 
4 courses on some events which his far-seeing eye has observed 
. as happening in the year 2000: 

It seems that we are in danger of having another strike in the mu- 
sical profession. A certain enf/repreneur lately took a concert party 
touring through the provinces, and persuaded them to accept sharing 
terms—an illegal arrangement in these days. He lost heavily, and 
the artists naturally grumbled. Unfortunately he had included in 
his company a promising debutante, who paid him to bring her out. 
This was enough excuse for the others, who communicated with the 
Vocal Union, the Violinists’ Union, and the Pianists’ Union, which 
three powerful bodies instantly came down on the manager with a 
peremptory command to dismiss the “ black-leg "’ (which, you know, 
is the expression for non-unionists), and to pay a heavy fine for his 
illegal agreement. He rashly refused, having, in fact, lost all his 
money, and a general turn-out all over Greater London is impending 
Managers boast that they can depend upon the amateurs to fill the 
vacant places, and on the operatic stage wooden puppets with phono- 
graphs inside, will, of course, form an efficient substitute ; but we well 
know that the artists must conquer in the end, and that the bloated 
capitalists are only forging another chain for themselves. 

At the Royal Institution yesterday a curious new machine was ex- 
hibited by the inventor. He calls it the musical de-composer, for any 
piece of music put into it is in a few minutes resolved into its compo- 
nent phrases, and these are traced back to their origin. It is rather 
a cruel invention, laying bare the unpleasant truth that even among 
the greatest masters real originality can scarcely be said to have ex- 
isted. Poor Beethoven came off singularly badly, every theme and 
phrase in the “ Eroica,”’ for instance, being referred back and back 
till we lost it in the echoing ages. The last experiment,I regret to 
say, caused an accident to the machine, which proved unequal to the 
strain, and cracked right across. The work, which stubbornly refused 
to be decomposed, was the “ King Lear” Overture of Berlioz. But 
the machine will doubtless be improved before long. 





MUSICAL TRADITIONS. 
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| the ‘“‘ Moonlight Sonata" is just an ordinary daylight sonata. That 


is the hardest of them all. The idea that the mysterious ‘‘ Moonlight 
Sonata,’’ in which one seems to come at the very soul of Beethoven, 


: : e | | to read of his melancholy, his disappointment in love, his impending 
bodiment of it, and he may be a mere imitator of that physical and | 


deafness, his lonely wanderings, to see the moon slowly lifting above 
the edge of the forest, lighting the little room where the stranger sat 
at the harpsichord—the idea that this might as easily be construed into 
a symbol of President Hayes feeding his hens, or a Tammany states 
man working for votes and rum in an east side saloon, is simply out- 
rageous. The “ Moonlight Sonata” is not descriptive; it is suggest- 
ive. There is not an imitative effect in it, such as may be found in 
the cuckoo’s note, the bagpipe, and the storm in the Pastoral sym- 
phony, the ‘“‘ Baby Polka” of the late Mr. Bial, or Professor Peter- 
schen’s delineation of the struggles of a little gutter band. If it is 
found comforting to believe in the poetic legends and literary mean- 
ings that attach to certain pieces of music, let us add that comfort to 
the pleasure of the music itself; we thereby gain a double pleasure 
—the union of sweet sounds with delightful visions."’ 
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POPULAR MUSIC. 


» 
3.1, HE success of Gilmore's season at Manhattan Beach and the 
‘@is failure of Seidl's season at Brighton Beach revive the old 
question—What is the duty of the purveyor of popular music ? 
There isa story told of a young clergyman who was accused of preach- 
ing ‘“‘ over the heads”’ of the congregation, and in his grief he con- 
sulted his bishop as to whether he ought not to lower his tong to the 
level of his audience. The answer was a wise one: ‘ Preach over 
their heads, but not too far over; a foot or two over their heads, not 
up in the skies. They will soon rise to a level a little above their 
own, and then you may preach a little higher, but do not fly up into 
the clouds."" This is good advice for all who seek to instruct or im- 
prove the public. Seidl’s programs, admirable, as every one allows 
them to be, and admirably performed, were about a mile or so above 
the heads of the throngs whu go to the barren shores of Long Island. 
Gilmore's programs were just above th@€ir heads, an inch or two or a 
foot or two. His listeners were in an atmosphere not wholly alien ; 
he appealed to the tastes they already possessed, and suggested pos- 
sibilities not too remote. There was a mixture of airs they all knew, 
and of much that they did not know, but which they felt was know- 
able and could learn to appreciate. 

The same may be said of the programs given in our public parks. 
They did not exclusively consist of ‘‘Annie Rooney'’—not a bad 
tune, by the way—and such like ditties of the street. They gave 
numbers of a high class of music and by high class composers, but 
perfectly intelligible. Now, as a rule, Seidl’s programs would be 
fully appreciated only by cultivated music-lovers, and were undoubt- 
edly enjoyed by the educated audience—fit but few—who attended 
his performances. Their educational effect has therefore been over- 
rated so far as the non-educated public is concerned. Education must 
be gradual, class after class, step by step, each higher than the one 
before, and the public led onward step by step. The road to musical 
knowledge is an uphill road, and the summit can not be reached at 
a bound. Like all educational work, it involves drudgery on the part 
of the teacher, but he is no true teacher who shirks the drudgery. 
—American Musician. 


EE 


’) yyo become a great painter, orator or poet is possible only to a 
» few, and that by severe application and self-sacrifice, but the 
degree of culture necessary to understand and appreciate their 
achievements is possible to all, Fortune permits but few, compara- 
tively, to become really gvea/ musicians, but all may and should pos- 
sess that degree of musical culture that would enable them to appre- 


| ciate good music—that would lift their souls in appreciation to the 


level of art, that would place their thoughts in unison with the 
thoughts of the artist. It has become fashionable nowadays to affect 
an appreciation, and even a knowledge of music. It is possible to 
have some familiarity with the subject without the development of 





Aree Brooklyn Lag/e has an article from which the following is | 
als extracted : ‘‘ Louis C. Elson is one of those precise and uncom- | 

fortable people who have abolished Pocahontas, William Tell, 
and George Washington's hatchet, and are only biding their time to 
abolish George Washington himself. He says that Mozart never named 
his “ Jupiter "* symphony ; that the expression of lovein Schumann's | 
“Warum ”’ is bosh ; that Chopin meant nothing in his music; that 
Weber's “ Last Waltz "’ was not written by Weber, but Reissiger, and 
it was not his last ; that Beethoven's ‘‘ Farewell to the Piano ”’ is not 
a farewell; that there is no passion in his ‘ Sonata Appasionata ;"’ 
that the ‘‘Adieu, Absence and Return "’ has no story in it; and that | 





power implied in a musical education. The acquisition of knowledge 
without a corresponding power is not likely to be of any great value 
The musical status of many is aptly illustrated in the old Persian 
proverb: ‘I am nota rose, but I have dwelt beside it."". A friend of 
mine who is the fortunate husband of a celebrated prima donna can 
not sing a note, yet maintains his claim to the position of musical 
critic because he has listened for tweny years to a genuine artist. He 
has lived in a garden, but he is not a rose; he may have caught the 
reflection of its color, he may have absorbed its fragrance, still he is 
nota rose. Mere association with musical people, however enjoy 


lable and helpful, is not an adequate substitute for knowledge and 


power, which can be secured only by systematic training. 
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WE again ask our choir friends to remember 
the VIsITOR in its work for them. We shall be 
glad of the names of choirs and choir leaders 
who do not now use it. 


BEGINNERS in music, or in anything, do not 
realize the importance of the elementary work. 
It is quite true, as Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
says, ‘* Remember that, no matter what you 
intend to become, you cannot avoid apprentice- 
ship.” 


Our publishers are early in the field with the 
new music and novelties for Christmas, Carols, 
cantatas, exercises, songs, choir pieces in large 
variety are ready. 
practice of the Christmas novelties by getting 
them early. 


Give plenty of time to the 


Ir has been well said that a complete educa- 
tion implies the training of the hand in con- 
nection with the training of the mind. The 
reverse of this is also true in music, Our young 
students should ever bear in mind that no 
amount of mechanical dexterity can take the 
place of mental culture. The two should go 
together. 

A CHOIR which we had the pleasure of 
listening to during our trip to the East has re- 
ceived a new lease of life by, adopting the Vis- 
ITOR as its music supply. New members have 
come in and the old ones have been aroused to 
The congregation 
seems as delighted as is the choir at the change 


new activity and interest. 


and improvement, 


WE would suggest, as a winter amusement, 
a “Musical Bee,’’ somewhat on the style of 
Bee.”” We de- 
scribed such an one some time ago, which was 
conducted by Prof. E. M. Bowman with most 
Let sides be chosen, and, 


the old-fashioned ‘ Spelling 


gratifying results 





after a song or two, give out questions on mu- 
sical subjects and terms, requiring exact state- 
ments or definitions in reply. A great deal of 
fun and instruction can be gotten out of a 


‘* Musical Bee.”’ 


It is said that a dude wears only one eye- 
glass because he wishes to see no more than he 
can comprehend. There are a great many 
others besides dudes who arrange their optics 
to see only what they wish to see, whether they 
comprehend it or not. It is in some such way 
analogous to this that music is often listened 
to and interpreted. 


THE Tonic Sol-Faists of England are prepar- 
ing to hold a jubilee in 1891, It was in 184! 
that the Rev. John Curwen started the move- 
ment which has done so much to popularize 
music in England. Before that time there was 
little systematic teaching, and what there was 


’ 


was coupled to the ‘ fixed do’’ method, which 
stood like a stone wall across the path of prog- 
ress. The Sol-Faists have a right to a jubilee 


for breaking down this wall. 


A CAUTION is necessary in regard to ‘* wrap- 


ping.”” Do not overdo it. The constant use 


” renders the throat delicate 
All that one has to fear is 


A com- 


of a “comforter 
and susceptible, 
damp, not cold, in the atmosphere. 
forter closely wound round the throat promotes 
perspiration, and the risk of a chill in remov- 
ing it is greater than not wearing it at all, 
Common sense is the best guide for every one. 
It is impossible to make a rule for all. 


SINCE a learned physician of Paris has come 
out in favor of the practice of the flute as a 
hygienic exercise, it is feared that France will 
become a nation of flute-players. There is no 
doubt that the proper use of wind instruments 
is conducive to health. “So also are certain 
vocal exercises. Persons with weak lungs will 
do well, however, to practice playing or sing- 
ing under the care of intelligent instructors, or 


more harm than good may be the result. 


NEVER breathe through your mouth in walk- 
ing, especially at night, or on coming out into 
the open air after singing. Keep the lips 
closed, and inhale the air through the nostrils. 
This habit is easily acquired, and to be able to 
do this will be found to be of great service in 
taking breath in singing; but out of doors it is 
most important, for the immediate rush of cold 
or damp air to the delicate organs of the throat 
and lungs, especially when these have been 
excited by the exertion of singing, is danger- 
ous. 


Dr. GEo. F, 
wherever songs are sung, celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday August 30, surrounded by his 


Root, whose name is known 


children, his children’s children, relatives and 
friends. Mr. and Mrs. Root having passed the 
forty-fifth anniversary of their marriage the 


Thursday previous, both events were cele- 








brated on the above date, The Vistror congrat- 
ulates the Doctor and his good wife upon 
reaching these anniversaries under such favor- 
able circumstances, and wishes them continued 
health, prosperity and God’s blessing. 


We have at hand a circular descriptive of a 
new work on music, which work, it is claimed, 
will revolutionize the study of music, The 
author claims, as entirely new and essential, 
this fundamental point, viz.: ‘* The dey is the 
basis of all music—the musical relation of tones 
If this revolu- 
tionary book contains nothing newer than this, 
it won’t Why, this new and 
dynamitic idea was taught by Dr. Mason fifty 


are &ey relations, etc., etc.” 
revolute much. 


years ago, and is the basis of the tonic sol-fa 
system whose jubilee or fiftieth anniversary is 
to be observed in England next year. 


JoserH JEFFERSON, whose autobiography is 
now appearing in 7he Century magazine, speaks 
of an incident in his visit to Scotland, where a 
He 


soon discovered her intent, and made ready for 


young duchess sought to “guy” him. 
her. She was entirely nonplussed and routed 
by his reply to her question, ‘* Have you seen 
the Queen?” “ No,” said Jefferson, ‘‘ she has 
not yet called upon me.” This reminds us of 
a recent note in a-Chicago paper, which reads 
as follows: ‘* Queen Victoria has lately had 
the honor of being presented to Miss Hattie 
Harvey, of Chicago, who is the guest of Mad- 
ame Patti-Nicolini.” 


Mr, KREHBIEL, the musical critic of the New 
York 7riéune, in a review of Wilson’s ‘* Mu- 
sical Year Book for 1889,’’ points out that 
during last season * forty cities of the United 
States at least listened to orchestral concerts of 
a character which might be duplicated in only 
three or four of the cities of Europe—let us 
*say, to be specific, in Paris, London, Vienna, 
The concerts referred to 
were those given by the orchestras of New 
York and Boston.’”” Whatever may be said of 
general musical culture in this country, it is 
certain that musical opportunities are well dis- 
tributed, and musical taste must be in the proc- 
ess of elevation. 


Leipsic and Berlin, 


Our London correspondent, in announcing 
the death of Rev. F. T. Havergal, recalls the 
musical gifts of the family, and especially those 
of the Rev. H, E. Havergal, brother of the 
above, who was for many years Canon of Wor- 
cester, and the composer of four ‘* Te Deums,”’ 
a large number of double and single chants, 
services, hymn tunes, and other things. When 


| he took, in 1847, the living in Bedfordshire, 


he built a two-manual organ with his own 
hands, and constructed a chiming appara- 
tus, for which he had composed a set of 120 
At the time of his 
death an obituary notice described him as, in 
fact, bell-ringer and organist as well as parson 
of the little church, Before the service he was 
in the habit of chiming the bells. He would 
then play the voluntary, and, proceeding tc the 


changes on five bells. 
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desk, read the service, and then return to the 
organ to accompany the canticles and hymns, 
He was said to have been an excellent per- 
former on the trumpet, and also on the double 
bass, and he possessed a natural counter-tenor 
voice, Indeed, at a rehearsal of Dr. Crotch’s 
‘* Palestine’ (a work which was unsuccessfully 
revived by the now defunct Sacred Harmonic 
Society about ten years ago), he not only 
played the double bass in the orchestra, but 
sang the alto chorus part at the same time. 


THOSE penny-saving people who are in the 
habit of making copies of songs by the gelatine 
or other processes, for use in Sunday schools, 
choirs and musical societies, are respectfully 
asked to consider the following decision, 
which, though given in relation to operas, 
covers the duplicating of all copyright works: 

A decision of considerable interest has just 
been given in the law courts of Rheims, The 
tribunal of that city have decided that the mul- 
tiplication of orchestral and other parts of an 
opera, or any other artistic or literary work, in 
manuscript, is a manifest infraction of the ex- 
isting copyright regulations, and that any di- 
rector who allows the performance of an opera 
to take place in his theater by means of said 
manuscript copies is liable for judgment for in- 
fringement of copyright. 


An Attempt to go East. 





The moral comes first. 
with a large excursion on an unfamiliar road, 
and without a big lunch basket, soap, towels 
and a full canteen, 

We did. But never again ‘if the Court 
knows herself, and we think she do.”’ 

From the start there was that delightful sense 
of uncertainty that is more agreeable some times 
than at other times. This was one of the other 
times. 

The preliminaries were interesting. The 
surprises were frequent and the red-tape of 
unmeasurable lengths, The officials from whom 
the tickets were procured seemed to consider 
every patron of doubtful character, and caused 
him to sign his name, or make his mark here 
and there and everywhere, and to swear that 
he was himself who was doing all this writing. 
What is your age ? color of your teeth ? where 
was you born last? swear not to let it occur 
again, anda lot of other census fol-de-rol seemed 
to be attached to each purchase. 

We started off in grand style by getting into 
the wrong train, but that being largely the 
fault of the officials who had promised ‘‘ through 
cars,” we with others remained cn board and 
made ourselves of considerable interest to the 
conductor. He remarked to the writer at the 
close of the day that he prayed the Lord to 
save him from another such an experience as 
he had passed through that day. He could 
not see what he had done that Providence 
should afflict him so. He did look somewhat 
wild and careworn. 

So did some of the passengers. Especially 
those who had neglected to provide themselves 
with lunch baskets. Those who expected to 
lunch on the train, or to have the people on 


Never go anywhere 





the line of the road rush 
stations and deluge them with milk, sand- 
wiches and other vegetables, were not deluged 
to any considerable extent, because the train 
made a point of stopping only in the woods, or 
in the middle of long bridges, or in damp, dark 
tunnels, and such other enlivening and inter- 
esting places, 
. ® * * * 

The train was behind from the beginning, 
and had it not been that its speed was so pen- 
sive and moderate that one could easily get off 
and walk ahead picking blackberries, mush- 
rooms, golden rod, and other vegetarian food, 
one’s inner man would have been in most woe- 
ful plight. 

At one place on the route (we think it was the 
second day out) the conductor came through the 
cars, saying: ‘‘ We are going to stop awhile at 
the next station, and the passengers may get 
out and see if they can find anything to eat.” 
It was a small place, and when the keeper of 
the eating house saw that train-load of raven- 
ous passengers making for his bakery he closed 
the place and took to the woods. So did we 
for more golden rod and ivy plums. 

The various language that excursion party 
indulged in was more forcible than select. We 
will not attempt a repetition here. The printer 
says that his types would melt under it, so we 
orbear. 

We were hustled out of our berths in the 
middle of the night with the pleasing informa- 
tion that ** This car goes no further. Pass for- 
ward.”’ How lovely! how we thank the polite 
conductor, standing grinning at us there as 
much as to say, “Aha! I have you now 

All the other cars were crowded, but we 
‘* passed forward,’’ a car load of cross and per- 
turbed spirits, through dimly lighted * sleep- 
ers,”’ one of which was totally dark, its lamps 
having been filled with water instead of oil, 
either by mistake or as a joke. Still forward 
the ghostly procession moved, tumbling over 


"? 


porter’s stools, stray hand-bags, boots, etc., 
the occupants of the berths making sundry 
remarks of a more or less flattering nature as 
we went groping along. 

* . * * * 

It was at this point of the hegira that the 
brain of the editor, which is unusually alert 
and brilliant at this time of day (2 A. M.) con- 
ceived a project which he at once put into ex- 
ecution. Leaving the rest of the wanderers, he 
entered the New York Sleeper, the one with 
the water lamps, hoping to find a place to lie 
down in in the smoking room. But alas! it was 
completely filled with sleepers, one or two of 
whom were standing. We retired to the wash- 
room, all darkness mind you, concluding to be 
satisfied with a seat till daybreak. We sat 
We got up again, and decided it was 
We offer no 


down. 
just as well to stand, anyway. 
explanation of our change of base. The reasons 
were good and sufficient. So thought another 
man who tried the same experiment right after 
us. It was interesting to watch the stray pas- 
sengers as they discovered this unoccupied 
space. With what alacrity they jumped into it, 
and with what alacrity they jumped out of it. 


in at the severa | 
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About this time, what seemed to be an empty 
day-coach was attached to the train, and a 
grand rush of the standees was made for it. 
The editor was among the first to enter it, and 
sat down in the first seat. A wriggling under 
him prompted an investigation. He had sat 
down upon a little boy stretched out full length 
on the seat and fast asleep. We jumped for 
the next seat and repeated the experience. We 
did this three times and then began to inquire 
what was the matter? was it a dream? or 
rather a nightmare ? 

As the other passengers came back to us from 
other parts of the car their woe-begone counte 
nances told the story of baffled hopes and con- 
tinued disappointment. Each seat had a little 
youngster in it fast asleep. 

It was a Fresh Air excursion going back to 
weeks’ the 


New York from a two stay in 


country. From the atmosphere of the car at 
this time we concluded that the search for fresh 
air had been unsuccessful. 

* 7 ° * 

It should be remembered that from the mo- 
ment of leaving Cincinnati our party had been 
sending telegrams to headquarters for more 
cars, but none were forthcoming from begin- 
ning to end, though passengers were taken in 
all along the line. We were taken in all along 
the line also. 

Well, by standing in little groups and lean- 
ing against each other, or against those parts 
of the car not occupied, we managed to bump 
along until the day broke and the shadows flew 
away. 

It would have puzzled a phrenologist to ex- 
plain all cranium developments created during 
that night. 

And such a sight as the morning sun re- 
vealed! Such an unwashed, uncombed, hungry, 
disgusted crowd of suffering mortals never were 
All we felt like 
doing was to stand and make faces at each 
other. 


congregated together before. 


Our morning devotions, which had 
mainly for a subject the rapacious, grasping, 
unfeeling corporation, were a little out of the 
usual order but very forcible, and to us some- 
what relieving. 

* + : * 

We got on. At least most of us did but not 
all. At one place where we stopped to refresh 
the engine a circus was in full blast. Suppos- 
ing that the train would only proceed with its 
usual deliberation, all the porters and many of 
the passengers got off and w ent to the show. 

At least they did 
Three weeks later 


Some of ther are there yet. 
not proceed on our train. 

the editor passed through New York City on 
his return, and they had not reached there then, 
If they 
had walked after us only moderately they could 


at least he did not see any of them. 


have overtaken us. May be they did that very 
thing and kept on ahead of us! 

The road from this point on was so crooked 
that the cars rocked like ships at sea. One 
lady in passing through our car was rocked in- 
to the laps of three different gentlemen. Per- 
haps that was what she——but we will not 
cast any reflections, Many were sea-sick, espe- 


cially the Fresh Air children, and all swore or 
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affirmed that this was their last ride on “hat 
road. 

We had a pleasant time with the Fresh Air 
children during the day. They were bright 
and interesting, a little brusque in their manners 
perhaps, as when a lady with pronoumced auburn 
hair passed through the car, a dozen urchins 
stuck their heads out of the windows, crying: 
‘¢where’s the white horse; where’s the white 
horse ?”’? Several of our people sang for them, 
and they, in return, sang many of the popular 
gospel and secular songs of the day very de- 
lightfully. Well, and so it went on. We 
finally did reach our destination, and found 
rest and invigoration down by the ‘salt sea 
waves,” 

— shen 


Memory in Music. 


The man whose memory was so poor that 
when he met his mother-in-law on the street, 
bowed and said: ‘* Excuse me, but I really 
can’t at present remember your name,’’ doubt- 
less received an impression when he got home 
that materially improved his recollection of her 
ever after. 

The failure of the memory to respond is not 
peculiar to those who have mothers-in-law. 
Doubtless the larger part of humanity suffer in 
this respect. The phenomenal memories of the 
Von Bulows in music and the Macauley’s in 
literature are rare exceptions to the general 
rule. 

While it is not absolutely necessary that a 
musician should be able to perform from mem- 
ory the repertory of compositions he has studied 
and accumulated, there is no question of the 
convenience and desirability of so doing. 

To a certain extent one can train the mem- 
orizing faculty so that it will respond with more 
or less promptness and exactness to his com- 
mands. 

It isa scientific fact that the brain records and 
retains all impressions of whatever nature ever 
presented to it. The mind is a great store- 
house; the Book of Life. We forget much 
that is put into it, just as we forget the ac- 
cumulations in our homes until some change 
or circumstance brings them to light again. 
But they are all there, everything we have 
studied ; every lesson, exercise and piece. 

Why can we not recall them then when we 
Memory 


wish. It is a question of training. 


is as capable of cultivation as the fingers and 





the voice. Indifference to the proper training 
of either brings with it its own punishment, 

The great destroyer of memory is lack of 
concentration. Indiscriminate reading, helter- 
skelter practice, without studied attention, does 
immense harm to the retentive faculties. 

low easy it is to remember scenes and events 
that deeply impressed us at their occurrence. 
We can as easily recall anything we desire 
after once fixing it in the mind with all the 
vividness and concentration at our command. 

One writer has likened the memory to a 
photographer’s shop. The good memory has 
been in the habit of arranging its negatives in 
orderly fashion, It is automatically storing up 
for us multitudes of impressions day by day. | 


When a customer comes to give an order his 
negative is easily found and printed off, The 
bad memory is the disorderly and negligent 
photographer, who never troubles to classify 
his negatives. When asked to produce a cus- 
tomer’s property he can not lay hands on it. 
The customer is toid to ‘*come again,” and 
then begin the biting of fingers or pens, or a 
passing of hands through hair, a vacant stare, 
and a ‘*Dear me; now let me see, what was 
it I did?” or ** Where on earth did I put it?” 
and so on, 

The moral therefore is: Be orderly in thought. 
Practice recalling past events, Test the mem- 
ory continually, Work it for all it is worth. 
‘* What you desire to remember you may, if you 
will but try.’’ Teach the memory to respond 
readily and at every command. Keep your wits 
on the alert. 
absent-minded, which latter is only neglect of 


memory, and you will then have the ability and 


Be present-minded instead of 


pleasure of bringing forth at will anything you 
desire from the great store-house of the mind, 
and will also avoid the contretemps of forgetting 
the name of your mother-in-law, or of putting 
your umbrella to bed and standing yourself up 


behind the door, 


In discussing the subject of studying abroad» 
Mr. Mathews, in the Z/ude, touches upon this 
point of interest: 


Have you ever thought how it happened that 
all the great players were educated by compar- 
atively unknown provincial teachers? It is for 
the reason that genius comes where the condi- 
tions are ripe for it, and sunlight and personal 
care are the main necessities for its develop- 
ment. All these fine players have taken from 
their unknown teachers an amplitude of per- 
sonal care and affection which no celebrated 
teacher could have been paid to give them. 
The marriages which have taken place feebly 
express this, Think of Marcella Sembrich and 
her amiable but frowzy-headed husband, who 
taught her piano; Essipoff and Leschetitsky ; 
Chopin was a master pianist from the hand of 
an obscure teacher in Warsaw. When he went 
to Vienna at the age of nineteen he was as 
good a player as he ever became. Even those 
giants, Tausig, Rubinstein, D’Albert, became 
pianists mainly through their early training 
with teachers comparatively unknown, by the 
sheer momentum of their own original insight 
and genius for the art. 

And yet the question may be asked, Would 
not such men have come to the front anyway ? 
Could bad teaching or no teaching have kept 
them back? All that seems to be needed with 
such as these is a wise guiding hand at the be- 


ginning. 


In the Country, 





Beneath the drooping boughs I lie and dream. 
The garden broods in silence, for no breeze 
Has come to woo her with his perfumed breath. 
A bird calls to her mate thro’ tangled hedge 
With fretful note, as if dissatisfiec 
And out of tune with all sweet harmony. 
Along the hill the dusty road winds on, 
Edged with dry grass and flaming golden rod, 
And scarlet lilies, with their hearts of gold, 
Bend low the slender stalk that bears their weight 
The blood-red poppies by the garden walk 
Derive new beauty from the beat and glare 
Of noontide sun. A single fleecy clouc 
Floats back and forth, as if ashamed to be 
The only flaw on heaven's perfect blue. 
FLORENCE A. JONES. 
Hampton, lowa 





City Wotes. 


Prof. Geo. Schneider has taken a room in 
Pike’s Opera House, where he will receive his 
pupils hereafter, 


Mr. W. W. Kennett remains at the Central 
Christian Church this year, and proposes the 
formation of a large chorus choir, 


Mr. W. B. Trott, so long choir-master at St. 
Paul’s, goes to Cleveland to take charge of the 
music in one of the church schools. 


Mr. Howard Hinkle has bought two shares 
of May Festival stock for the purpose of allow- 
ing the Festival chorus to be represented in the 
Board of Directors, 


Mr. David Davis has taken the position of 
choir-master of St. Paul’s, recently vacated by 
Mr. Trott. It is a difficult place to fill, but we 
believe Mr, Davis is the man to do it. 


Miss Emma Cranch has been spending the 
summer on the New England coast. She will 
give a series of song recitals this winter with 
the assistance of Prof, Geo. Schneider. 


Miss Lillian Arkell, of the College of Music, 
has several engagements to ‘*Open Organs ’”’ 
in the near future. She is a neat and tasteful 
player, and it is a pleasure to hear her. 


Mr. Cabel is back from Europe. He is look- 
ing for a soprano to take Miss Muldoon’s place 
for the winter, that talented young singer hav- 
ing decided to remain in Louisville this season, 


The Corryville Gesangverein has been mak- 
ing great progress under the direction of Mr. 
Louis Ehrgott, and it now announces a series 
of four concerts to be given at the Odeon this 
season, 

Louis Ehrgott is to be married, which is bet 
ter than going to Europe which he first pro- 
posed. We presume he will be induced to re- 
call his resignation as conductor of the May 
Festival Chorus, 


Mr. Ballenberg is to be manager of Pike’s 
Opera House. He says everything will be first 
class, None but the best need apply for dates. 
The Concert Hall is being fitted up with all the 
modern improvements and conveniences, 


There are a number of churches in the city 
whjch are in search of good soprano singers. 
Surely there is an abundance of such in Cin- 
cinnati. Is it the old effort to obtain some- 
thing for nothing that causes so many vacan- 
cles? 


Miss Clara Mae Doty, a favorite young so- 
prano of this city, was married September roth 
to Mr. Otto Rimanoczy, of the Strobridge 
Lithograph Works. On their return to the 
city they will be ‘‘at home” at 167 West 
Seventh Street. 


The popular concerts at Music Hall under 
Mr. Ballenberg’s direction are to be resumed 
October 12th. The Cincinnati Orchestra will 
furnish the music, The price of admission has 
been raised to twenty-five cents, or books of 
twenty-five coupons, five dollars, 


Mr, Charles A. Graninger, of the College of 
Music, takes charge of the music in the Second 
Presbyterian Church, and has engaged the fol- 
lowing singers for the quartet: Miss Chamber- 
lin, soprano, Miss Ida Smith, alto, Mr. Wm. 
A, Lemon, tenor, Mr, Charles J. Davis, base. 
A strong combination. 


The Apollo Club will give its next season of 
concerts at Pike’s Opera House on the evenings 
of December 4th, January 29th, and April 2d. 
The list of associate members has been increased 
to 650. Rehearsals will begin the first Tuesday 
in October. It is possible that the club will 
give a concert in Louisville some time in No- 
vember, 








Fraulein Anna C. Mantell is the professional 
name adopted by Miss Rauchfuss, of this city, 
who has made an engagement for the fall and 
winter season with the Boston Symphony Club, 
Max Bachert, manager, Alfred DeSeve, the 
celebrated violinist, first violin and direcfor. 
The concert season begins October 13th. 


Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson has been asked 
to sing in the ‘* Messiah ” at Christmas both by 
the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston and 
the Apollo Club of Chicago, We understand 
that the Apollo Club has positively secured her 
for two performances of the “ Messiah’’ to be 
given December 26th and 27th. A half dozen 
other societies in different parts of the country 
have applied to Mrs, Lawson for her services in 
this and other oratorios, but we are not at 
liberty to give na:nes or dates at this time. 


Mr. J. M. F. Snodgrass, so long a teacher of 
the piano and violin in this city, has taken 
charge of the Music Department in the Colle- 
giate Institute, Geneseo, Ill. We believe him 
well qualified for such a position, and believe 
that he will bring the department under his 
charge to a high standard of excellence. Mr. 
S. is conscientious, painstaking as a teacher, 
and of the highest moral and gentlemanly qual- 
ities. We wish him all the success he deserves 
in his new field. 


Miss Rauchfuss visited Boston in August to 
complete arrangements for her tour with the 
Boston Symphony Club. During the trip a car 
loaded with children of the Fresh Air Fund, of 
New York, was attached to the train, Miss R. 
and other musicians went into the car, enter- 
tained the children for some time with songs 
both grave and gay. The children, in turn, 
sang for us some well-known gospel songs, 
interspersed with “Annie Rooney,” “McGinty,” 
etc. The incident was a pleasant relief to a 
somewhat tiresome journey. 


Mr. Bohlmann, the new piano teacher at 
Miss Clara Baur’s Conservatory, comes with 
the warmest testimonials from Klindworth and 
other musicians of the highest standing in Ber- 
lin. He will give a recital at Pike’s Opera 
House early in November. The VIsiToR gives 
him a cordial welcome to Cincinnati. We have 
the following letter from Moszkowski concern- 
ing Mr. Bohlmann: 

Mr, Bohlmann, in my opinion, is emphatic- 
ally one of the most gifted of our younger 
generation of pianists, and inasmuch as I had 
the pleasure of instructing him myself for some 
time, I can also certify that his artistic earnest- 
ness and his really unceasing energy will not 
be short of his natural talent. I feel convinced 
that he will prove his great conscientiousness 
in the pedagogic field as well, and that he will 
fill the position he is striving for in America 
with the most distinguished success. 

Moritz MoszKowskI. 


Miss Cecilia Gaul, who arrived in Baltimore 
from Germany September 18th, says of her trip: 
“T heard a delightful round of concerts by some 
of the greatest musicians of the day. Joachim’s 
great chamber concerts, Von Bulow'’s orchestral 
concerts, and one famous soloist after another 
made the musical season in Berlin a rare treat. 
I had delightful associations with Moszkowski 
and D’Albert, and played frequently with the 
former in Berlin. Moszkowski has been com- 
posing an opera, which is not yet ready for 
publication, I saw D’Albert daily at his home 
in Eisenach, and became an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the wonderful young pianist. He has 
built a villa near Berlin and wil] spend this 
winter there, D’Albert was delighted with his 
American tour last winter, and will return to 
the States on a concert tour in 1892, Another 


young German pianist, who traveled with Liszt, 
and has had a successful career, will also visit 
America, and will give concerts here next year. 
Yet another, Emil Sauer by name, whom I have 
not heard, but who is said to be a wonderful 











performer, has made a contract to give a series 


of thirty concerts in the United States. 
cert Master Bendix, of Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra, has been in Germany for some time 
studying with Sauret, who is loud in his praise 
of his talented young New York pupil. I saw 
the young daughters of Mr. Otto Sutro in Ber- 
lin, and heard that they were making rapid 
progress with Prof. Barth. Madame Terreso 
Careno who, I believe, is an old Baltimore 
favorite, has made an immense success in Ger- 
many, and it has been said there that her won- 
derful strength surpasses even that of Rubin- 
stein. Some of the most delightful evenings 
that I spent in Berlin were at the home of 
Hofprediger, or Court Minister Frommel, 
who is very musical himself, and delights in 
entertaining noted people. At his Sunday 
evening receptions I saw painters, sculptors, 
musicians and poets, and found many congen- 
ial friends in his hospitable house. In fact, 
the whole year was a delightful experience, so 
full of interest and of noted performances was 
the season in Berlin, where a great part of the 
musical world centers.” 


Con- 
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Dr. Root at Cortland, 0, 


A pleasant town, a lovely day, a convenient 
hall, a good piano (in tune), Mr. Case the other 
conductor, and Miss May Williams, the accom- 
panist here, and convention commences, We 
pass the new book and observe with pleasure 
the impression its appearance makes, Here are 
the prominent teachers of a pretty large section 
of country, and their opinion of THE ARENA is 
an important matter. If they approve, it goes 
a great way toward demonstrating its merit, for 
these people know what they need, and what 
will be most useful in their work. 

We begin with the devotional page and then 
turn to some of the simple tunes and anthems. 
All go well, but with no particular excitement, 
until we take up ‘* The Mission Angel.”” Then 
there is a waking up. It is interesting to note 
what an important part these Canons, begin- 
ning with *‘ Zion, Awake,” have performed in 
class and convention work. After ** Honor 
and Glory Almighty be Thine” I could find no 
more by Costa, and decided to try to write one 
myself, as they proved so useful. Then fol- 
lowed ‘* Now be the Gospel Banner,’’ Where 
shall the Voice of Singing,” ‘* To thee, my God 
and Savior,” and now ‘‘ The Mission Angel,”’ 
which on this occasion creates a marked inter- 
est and proportionately infuses cheerfulness 
into the minds of the authors of the book pres- 
ent. But it is not until “ Columbia” is well 
learned that our spirits rise to a high pitch. 
When the prominent teachers and singers here 
are extravagant enough to say, ‘‘ That’s defter 
than ‘ Italia,’”’ it means a great deal, even after 
allowing for the excitement of the occasion. 

It was one of the pleasantest conventions I 
ever attended. Mr. Case taught and con- 
ducted some oratorio and opera choruses, while 
I developed as far as time would allow the 
methods and music for class work, as set forth 
in the ARENA OF SONG, and conducted the 
prominent choruses, sacred and secular, of that 


work G. F. R. 





“Lohengrin” was performed at Vienna for 
the two hundredth time on the 19th of August. 
It was first heard there on October 4, 1870, 


The experiment of transmitting opera music 
from the Opera House to the Urania Theater 
in Berlin by telephone has proved a complete 
success, 


Baylor College, Belton, Texas, has opened 
most auspiciously this term. In the Music De- 
partment, which is directed by Prof. G. H 
Rowe, there are 170 pupils registered. A 
good beginning. 
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Musical Mopper. 


First tramp—‘‘I say, have you taken a 
bath?” 

Second tramp (anxiously)—‘‘ No, is there 
one missing ¢ 

‘*George, what is your principal aim in 
life !”’ 

George (who lives in the country but has an 


office in the city)—‘' To catch the 7:30 train.” 
** The audience is rather slim,’’ remarked the 
leader of the orchestra, entering rather late. 
** Yes,”’ growled the double bass,’’and if you 
don’t begin pretty soon, he’ll go out.” 


A Georgia youth who answered (inclosing a 
quarter) an advertisement of how to mak« 
money without work, got in reply a piece of 
paper inscribed: ‘* Catch suckers, as we do.” 


—L£x. 


Parson (returning from church, to small boy 
with a pole)—** Do you know where the little 
boys go who go fishing on the Sabbath ?” 

Small Boy (with pride and animation)— 
** You just bet I do, and I ain’t a-goin’ to give 
the snap away, either.” 


A little friend of ours was recently taken to 
the barber’s shop to have his hair cut for the 
first time, As the barber cut and clipped, the 
little fellow seemed to become considerably 
alarmed, for he suddenly said, ** You'll leave 
enough to grow, won't you, mister ?”’ 


**Do you keep bananas?” 
the groceryman, 
‘* Yes, sir,” 


inquired Jones of 


‘* What do you want to keep ‘em for Why 
don’t you sell ’em?” And he rushed out just 
in time to miss the rotten apple the grocery 
man fired at him, 

Angry Citizen—‘* How much will you take, 


and leave the neighborhood at once 
Leader of little German Band— “Fifty cents.”’ 
Angry Citizen—‘* You ask too much.’ 
Leader of litthe German Band—*“ Ish dot so ? 


Vell, I blays von more tune, and then you see 
if dot’s too mooch.’’— Pucé. 
A small boy had been having a day o 


unmitigated outrageousness, such as all chil 
dren who do not die young are likely to have at 
times, and when he was ready for bed his 
mother said to him: ‘** When you say your 
prayers, Georgie, ask God to make you a 
better boy; you have been very naughty to- 
day.” The youngster accordingly put up his 
petitions in the usual form, and then, before 
closing with ‘‘ amen,” he added: ‘‘And please, 
God, make me ' paused a 
second, and then, to the utter consternation of 
his mother, concluded with unabated gravity 

** Nevertheless, not my will, O Lord, but Thine 
be done.”’ 


a good boy.” He 


The champion unconscious funny man is out 
in Avondale, where he is gettirg the names and 


statistics for the new Hamilton County direct- 
ory. Lately he called at the house of a 
young couple who have seen just two summers 
and winters pass over their heads since the 


law and the gospel made them one. 

** How old is your husband ?”’ ask the direct 
ry man of the wife. 

** Twenty-six.” 

“And how old are you?” 

** Twenty four.” 

‘* How long have you been married 

‘* Two years,” 

Then in the same cold, far-away, official tone, 
he asked the next question on the printed list 
‘* Have you any grown-up children ?”’ 
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A Musical Rhyme. 


A story I'll tell of a little girl, who was just 


oa com ee] 


determined her lesson she wouldn’t learn, For 


sic master came, a Sue tote 
Refused to sing J —— 


She dubbed her instructors a pair of >», And 


to all their 
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That she had to — for breath. 
despair, they sent her home, 


At length, in 
And her mother 
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pardon, and vowed At her studies to do her 
best, Now she learns her lessons, keeps excel- 


lent ° And gives her teachers a | = 


E. L. ASHFORD, 





Here and There. 


Dr. Root held a convention last month at 
Cortland, Ohio, See a letter from him at that 
place in another part of this VisIToR, 


Mr. E. M. Bowman has been visiting in the 
West, principally in St. Louis, kis former home, 
His permanent address is Chickering Hall, New 
York City, 


Frederic W. Root has resumed his classes at 
Chickering Hall, Chicago. We would advise 
any of our readers who are contemplating the 
culture of the voice to send to him for advice 
and circulars, 


‘The National School of Music” is the name 
of a new institution just opened in Chicago 
under the management of Dr. H. S. Perkins. 
A full corps of instructors has been secured 
and a very interesting prospectus issued. 


Master Willie Moore, the boy soprano, has 
received strong endorsements of his abilities 
from such musicians as F. W. Root, H. Eyre 
Brown, J. Harry Wheeler, Harrison M. Wild, 
etc. We hope for an opportunity to hear him 
in Cincinnati. 

The opening concert for the new season of 
the Utica (N. Y.) Conservatory of Music was 
given September Ist, with the professors of the 
Conservatory as executants. Mr. Lombard is 





doing a good work there, and has the push and 
perseverance which always insures success, 


Mr, Harrison M, Wild has returned to Chicago | 


from a month’s trip through Wyoming, Utah, 
and Colorado, He will at an early date resume 
his organ concerts at Unity Church, and has 
outlined several piano recitals to be given 
under the auspices of the American Conser- 
vatory. 





Eisteddfodau. 


The National Eisteddfod of Wales was held 
at Bangor, beginning September 2d. A notice 
of it will be found in our London letter, These 
Welsh Singing contests are of very ancient 
origin. Originally they practically were period- 
ical assemblies of the Welsh Bards, and they 
date back to the seventh century, when, accord- 
ing to tradition, King Cadwaladr presided at 
one of these ceremonials. At that time the 
Eisteddfodau more nearly resembled the far 
more modern meetings of the Meistersingers at 
Nuremberg and other German cities. Candi- 
dates for the position of ‘* Pencedd” or min- 
strel, who then practically held the monopoly 
of music in Wales, had to be presented by a 
Master Minstrel to the presiding Bard. Afiter 
being vouched for, they were required to pass 
through a novitiate, extending from three to 
nine years, before they finally were admitted 
within the charmed circle of Master Minstrels 
or Bards. These excellent rules were, however, 
frequently departed from, and persons of wealth 
or distinction who could claim little or no 
knowledge of music were from time to time ad- 
mitted to the ranks of Bards, The Eisteddfodau 
for many years dropped out of sight, but they 
were revived in the reign of Edward IV., and 
were occasionally held, until within the present 
century they became an annual affair, The 
chief purpose of the Eisteddfod now consists in 
the encouragement which it gives to the study 
of music and to the maintenance of the Welsh 
language. It is, however, a curious fact that 
since Wales became a part of the British realm, 
the Eisteddfod has never yet been witnessed by 
an English monarch, and until the London 
Eisteddfod of three years ago, it had never be- 
fore been attended by a Prince of Wales. 





‘Captain Therese,”’ 


M. Planquette’s new comic opera, the libretto 
by Messrs. Bisson and Burnand, entitled ‘* Cap- 
tain Therese,” was produced at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theater on August 25th. On the first 
night the fun required to be worked up, and the 
opera to be reduced from its tedious length. 
But **Captain Therese” is magnificently 
mounted, particularly as toa sortof Amazonian 
camp-scene in the second act. It contains capi- 
tal parts; and ifthe habitual but inevitable sacri- 
fice is made of scenes which are either dull or 
conventional, and if the work be strengthened 
in weak places, there is no reason why it should 
not prove a success, The plot is more or less 
nonsensical, and it deals chiefly with the ad- 
ventures of three ladies, who—the heroine for 
love, her aunt for family interests, and her wait- 
ing-maid out of pure coquetry—disguise them- 
selves en militaire, and have not the slightest 
difficulty in deceiving a fire-eating colonel 
and his whole regiment as to their identity 
and sex, Certain details of this story will 
doubtless need modifying, but in the scrapes 
into which the unfortunate ladies (masquerad- 
ing severally as a captain, sergeant, and a vivan- 
diere) manage to fall there is plenty of room for 
comedy, The music is of the sort to which M. 
Planquette has long ago accustomed us, and 
it is at its best in the lyrical pieces in the first 
act and the military element in the second. On 








the other hand, the orchestration is singularly 
bald, while little or no attempt has been made 
to vary the monotony of song and dance by in- 
teresting part-writing for the chorus. 
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Musical Analvsis. 


The following is not only a good endorse- 
ment, but a correct description of this remark- 


able book.—£d. 
De PAuW UNIVERSITY, 
GREENCASTLE, IND., August 8, 1890. 

DEAR Siks:—I cannot express to you how 
surprised and pleased I am with your ‘* Music- 
al Analysis.” The book contains such an enor- 
mous amount of instructive theory and practi- 
cal application, and the matter is so well sub- 
divided and distributed. I feel that we have 
found a precious jewel, many-hued, for our- 
selves as teachers, and also as well for our pu- 
pils. The ‘*Dance Forms” are given in a 
more complete manner than they have ever 
been given before, and the illustrations are 
both copious and appropriate. The ‘‘Abbrevi- 
ated Symbols’’ show a great deal of ingenuity. 
Your “ Divisions of Style’? and ‘* Compendi- 
um’ will greatly aid us in explanation and 
illustration. The Americans, more than any 
race that inhabits this globe, have the power 
of carefully selecting that which is of the most 
practical value, and of arranging the same so 
that it shall be of the greatest benefit to the 
present and coming generations. In your “ Mu- 
sical Analysis” you have added to our reputa- 
tation. 

In closing, allow me to say that although for 
the past five years we have used * Biissler’s 
Form,” in the future your work will form the 
text-book for our instruction in composition 
and analysis, Wishing you great success in a 
wide distribution of this educational factor, 
I am Yours sincerely, 

James HAMILTON Howe, Dean, 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


The Wide Awake for October has an unusually fine 
budget of stories, poems, sketches, pictures, and all 
that goes to make up a wide-awake juvenile month- 
ly. The**New Senior at Andover" contains this 
month an exciting description of a base-ball match 
betWeen Phillips Exeter (N. H.) Academy, and the 
Andover Phill Rs There is also in this uumber, 
though notin the story, an account of a foot-ball 
match between these two famous schools. Then 
comes a fine war story, ‘One Good Turn.”’ It will 
be useful for the young reader to try to discover, 
from the description of scenery and locality, which 
side the young hero allied himself with. A story of 
1812 begins in this number, and is very tatevestin q 
It is all good, and the VisiTor cordially recommends 
Wide Awake to its young friends. 


“Once and Now,”’ a new composition by Prof. G. 
R. Broadberry, has received a most hearty welcome 
from the musical public. We can fully endorse the 
following notice from the Pittsburg Times of late 
date: ‘‘Once and Now"’ is the title of a new son 
for soprano or tenor, written and composed by Prof. 
G. R. Broadberry, of Pittsburg, and dedicated to 
Miss Mary McAboy. It isin the Pinsuti style, florid 
and full of passion. Conformably to the taste of the 
present day, a swinging waltz has been introduced, 
which is decidedly pretty and effective. Prof. Broad- 
berry is clearly not a novice in this department of 
composition. “Once and Now” has the merit of 
originality as well as tunefulness, and ought to be- 
come popular. ; 


The Century keeps abreast of the times in the dis- 
cussion of current topics. The present number is 
what a harvest number should be—full of ripe fruit, 
in greatest variety. But we want just now to chron- 
icle our regret at the, to us, very unsatisfactory end- 
ing of ‘‘ The Anglomaniacs.’’ e want the author to 
rewrite the closing chapters, and bring the young 
girl and the Western professor together, baffling the 
scheming mother and meddlesome friend. We are 
not at all satisfied to have it left as it is. ‘“‘ Friend 
Olivia” is a strong story, and we regret that it has 
been brought to a close in the current number. The 
plot is effective and interesting ; the quaint language 
of the story has a euliar charm for us; the whole 
design of the work isadmirable. It will 
standard when issued in book form. 
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Who is Among You. 


Isaiah 50: 10. 
SOLO. Baritone or Contralto. Andante. 
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Von Weber. 
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ON A NEW PLAN! CLAVERACK COLLEGE x 


SuUDDSs’ 


Ungan Voluntaries' 


—FOR— 


PIPE or REED ORGAN. 
By W. F. SUDDS. 


In compiling this book the author decided to give 
the ‘‘old masters’ and “old favorites’’ a much 
needed rest, and we have as a result a book of valu- 
able organ pieces entirely new and good as new. 
Purchasers of this book will not be again buying 
what they already possess in a dozen other publica- 
tions. 

Part I includes, chiefly, slow movements, suita- 
ble for Service Preludes and Offertoires. Part II 
consists of Postludes, Marches, Minuets, Gavottes, 
ete., suitable for concluding Voluntaries, together 
with music of a more festal and secular character. 

Much care has been taken to exclude what is 
known as‘‘ dry’’ music, however scholarly (to which 
the average Congregation seems to listen, when un- 
avoidable, as so much punishment), and at the same 
time include nothing but what is sufficiently musi- 
cian-like to interest musically cultured people. It 


has been pronounced by experienced Organists to be 


BEST ORCAN BOOK. 
Price, $1.50. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


ROYAL PRAISE, 


the 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


BY 
JAMES R. MURRAY. 


Though but recently issued, ‘Royal Praise’’ has 
been very extensively adopted by Sunday Schools, 
and has received the warmest commendations from 
those who have practically tested it. The superior 
quality of its words has received special praise. 


PRICE, 30 CENTS. 
if sent by mail, 5 cents extra for 
postage, 
SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCE C0., Cincinnati. 


A NEW COMIC OPERETTA. 


“The Frog who Would,” 


OR 


THE MOISTERSINGER FROM NEAR-A-BOG. 


A SHORT BURLESQUE. 


Written by Elizabeth Beaman and Adele F. 
Surrey. Composed by F. D. Jamison. 
MOST amusing operetta, full of wit and melody 


“\. The voices required are a Baritone, Bass, So- 
prano, Mezzo-Soprano, and two Contraltos. The 





costumes can be easily prepared, and full directions 
and descriptions are given. The music is of but | 
moderate difficulty. . ' . | 
The operetta was produced in Cincinnati from | 
manuscript, and its success was sO great as to de- | 
mand its publication. It is now in course of prepa- 
ration by a number of organizations. | 
| 


Price, $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


Cincinnati, O. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


USIC AND ART, 


CLAVERACK, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. Y. 
CEIAS. VW. DAWDON, DMusical Director. 


Courses in Piano and Voice Culture, Organ, Violin, 


Normal Course for Music Teachers. 


Cornet, Harmony, and Counterpoint. 


Weekly Lectures and Musicales. 


Recitals by distinguished artists during the year. 


Individual lessons only. 


Classes in Chorus Drill, Vocal Sight Reading, and Tonic 
Portrait and Figure Painting in Oil or Water Colors. 


Daily use of the Technicon and Techniphone. 


All practice under supervision. 
Sol-fa, 
Landscape, fruit and flowers from nature. Model- 


ing in Clay, Crayoning, Pastelle and Charcoal Sketching, Architectural, Mechanica] and Free-Hand Drawing, 


and Drawing in India Ink are thoroughly developed by the most modern theories of teaching. 


and Degrees Conferred. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR OPENS SEPT. 15th. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


NEW COMPOSITIONS 


— BY — 


WM. H. SHERWOOD. 


We have just issued the following beautiful Piano 
Pieces by this distinguished Pianist, Composer and 
Teacher. Other pieces are in course of preparation, 
notably some Piano Duets, which will shortly ap 
pear. 

PIANO SOLOS, 
Price, 40¢ 
40¢ 
50e 
40c 


Buy a Broom, Op. 14, No. 1, 
Ethelinds, Op.14,No.2, - - “ 
Exhilaration, Op. 14, No. 3, . “ 
A Caudle Lecture, Op. 14, No.4. - “ 


It is a sheer waste of words to speak of the merits 
of Mr. Sherwood and his compositions. Teachers 
avd others will find these pieces of great value. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


THE 


MISSIONARY TRIUMPH, 


Containing Songs Suitable for 


ALL MISSIONARY WORK, . 


By S. M. BROWN & J. M. HUNT. 


This book is the only one of its kind. It has three | 
departments: Home Missions, Foreign Missions, 
and Miscellaneous Mission Songs. The words and | 
music, mostly new, are helpful and inspiring, and 
it is believed that the ‘‘ Missionary Triumph” will | 
be welcomed and used by all interested in Mission 
Work. Price 35 cents 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


NEAVENLY VOICES 


Schools 
For Sunday Schools, 
_— om 
B. F. NYSEWANDER. 

A neat little volume of songs for Sunday Schools 
and social meetings, with good hymns and singable 
tunes, mostly new and original. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 





A. H. FLACK, A. M., President. 


THE GONDOLIERS 


Piano Arrangements Now Ready. 


POTPOURRI, . 
Arranged by L. 


LANCERS, . P 
Arranged by L. 
POLKA 


‘ . Price, $1.00 

Fuenkenstein. 

. . Price, 60c. 

Fuenkenstein. 

. ° Price, 50c. 

Fuenkenstein. 

. . Price. 75c. 

Fuenkenstein. 

..-« ° se P Price, 50c. 

Arranged by L. Fuenkenstein. 

WALTZ, . ° ° . . Price, 75c. 

Arranged by J. J. Braham. 

GAVOTTE, . ° P . Price, 50c. 
Arranged by Winthrop. 

CACHUCHA, . ». ». wees, Soe. 
Arranged by Winthrop. 

Orchestrai Arrangements in Press. 


"Arranged by L. 
WALTZ 


YORKE 


"A rranged by L. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


AN IDEAL EDITION. 


We beg to announce to Teachers, and all who are 
interested in Music, that we have begun the issue of 
a new series of Vocal and Instrumental Composi- 


| tions of all grades, under the general title of 


The American Artists’ 
Edition. 


The Instrumental — of this edition are all care- 
fully revised and fingered after the theories of Kul- 
lak and Tausig, by 


J. O. v. PROCHAZKA, 


A pupil of these celebrated masters, and a musician 
of twenty-five years’ experience. 

We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
to the clearness of type, quality of paper and general 
mechanical excellence of ‘‘The American Artists’ 
Edition,” these ~~ being but too ney 
overlooked under the very mistaken idea that musi- 
cians care but little for the appearance of the music 
they buy. An effort has been made (and we feel 
with success) to have all translations of songs purely 
singable, and none but compositions of an artistic 
character have been or will be issued in this Edition. 

“The American Artists’ Edition’’ includes not 
only the works of our best American and modern 
Foreign composers, but also the latest and most cor- 
rectly fingered and revised editions of the standard 
works of the old masters. 

Particular attention will be given to making an 
edition of the works of Wagner that can be used to 
advantage by students as well as artists. 


Complete Lists of Sheet Music and Music 
Books Farnished Free on Application, 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 
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Penh. BoM wh xe SARA Been BR She: DMee bel, 
a S29 P aint: Pare Pere” 


Ht =e ianists. I refer, by permission, to Dr. Mason, 
Ly . yp Mr. Parsons, Mr. Eddy, Mr. Peter 
» . - silea, and many others. Price, 75 cents. 
Dowu where the brave lie sleep-ing. Down where the sea-flow'rs grow. L *s RONOUNCING 
2 em —— pAL™ B ction- ary of over 2600 musica! 
: Soy gicssacs forms. New edition. 25 cents. 
‘ as as Bas www er" EZING OF THE GEA. A NCERT 
doa: e a a a oe ooe 3 K Ee for Bass or be Baritone SOc 
wth nam - I . j Sent postpaid on receipt of marked prices. If 
w= to — — @_-— 12 your music dealer does not heep them, send di 
‘ vy 5 8 rectly to H. R. PALMER, Loc'c box 2841, N.Y.City. 












ROOT & SONS Music Co. 


IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS & DEALERS IN 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


N. B.—We are representatives of THE JOHN CHURCH CO. for the Northwest, and 
have at all times a complete stock of their Sheet Music and Book Publications. 


WESTERN FACTORS FOR 


EVERETT PIANOS, 
HARVARD PIANOS. 
WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 


UNEXCELLED mv 
POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 





PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 
FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


GENERAL FACTORS, 
No. 74 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 
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EVERYBODY'S MUSIC. 


Among the abundant treasures of our immense 
stock every one is sure to be suited. Please se 
lect in time your “ autumnal musi 
books 


Temperance people will like 
TEMPERANCE (CRUSADE, (35 cts $ 60 doz 
Emerson & Moors 
TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS, 
$3 60 doz.) A. Hull 
Male Voice Clubs will like 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS, ($1. $9 
doz 
ENERSON’S MALE VOICE CHOIR, (50c. = 
doz 
The Grand Army will like 
| WAR SONGS, (50 cts. S 50 doz 
Bows, old and young, will like 
| COLLEGE SONGS, 82 songs (50 cts.) Near 200,00 


sold 


MASON’S SYSTEM OF TECHNICAL EX- 
ERCISES, ($2 50 


Gospel Singers will like 
PRAISE IN SONG, (40 cts. $ 20 doz.) Emerson 


A FINE LIST. 


Choice Sacred Solos, 4 fine songs 

Choice Sacred Solos, for low voice, 4 songs 
Song Classics, Soprano and Tenor, 30 songs 
Song Classics, low voice, 47 songs 

Classic Baritone and Bass Songs 
Classic Tenor Songs, 36 songs 

Choice Vocal Duets, the very best 
Everest’s Album of Songs, good select 
Maud V. White's Album, tasteful! songs 
Suallivan’s Vocal Album, a master’s work 
Popular Song Collection, {7 good songs 
Good Old Songs we used to Sing, 115 songs 
| College Songs, 150,000 sold : 

| College Songs for Banjo ; for Guitar; each 
Rhymes and Tunes; Osgood. 


Sweet home music $1 


Treasures for Teachers 


For School Music Teachers: 


SONG MANUAL, ) °°" so. ac 


Complete Course in Per doz. $3. $4.20. $4.8 
Music Reading. ) 


UNITED VOICES, 0 conis. s890 perdon. 3 


Song Collection. j 


FRRRAAARAAA 


er ne | 


uy "O'y 


| For High Schools: 
| SONG GREETING.—By L. 0. Emerson. 60 cts., $6 doz 


A good book, with the best of music 


For Piano Teachers and their Pupils: 


| Young Player's Pop lar col. 51 pieces Ee 
Young People’s Classics, 52 pieces / © | 

| Popular Dance Collection, 66 pieces( == | + 
Fairy Fingers, %6 pieces & 

| Classical Pianist, 42 pieces) SU & 
Piano Classics. Vol. 1. 44 pieces | ==(@ 

| Piane Classics. VoL 2. 1 pieces | Fa) = 

| Sabbath Day Music, % pieces (== | = 
Classic 4-hand Collection, 19 Duets | OE 
Operatic Piano Collection, 19 Operas 


| CHOIR LEADERS use large quantities of 
our OCTAVO MUSIC. 7000 different Sa- 
ered and Secular Selections, Glees, Quar- 
tets, Anthems, etc., ete. Price generally 
not more than 6 to § cts. per copy,and a 
few dimes buy enough for a society or 
choir. Send for Lists. 


Books and Music mailed for Retail Price 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 


867 Broadway, New York 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Hew Music. 


With Key, Compass and Grade. 


[Capitals indicate pitches on the staff, smal] letters 
those below and above respectively. } 


VOCAL, 


Little Heart. Song 
Emma Ida Schramm. 
D. 4. ¢ctoa. Price : 
Areal gem. One of this composer's sweetest songs, 

and one which cannot fail to become widely known. 

Good for concert, parlor or teaching 


Only a Shin. Character song. 
DeLeon. Music by 8S. Schlesinger. 
b. Price . We. 
This is undoubtedly one of the best comie songs 
in print. It is sung in DeLeon's new burlesque, 
“The Daughters of the Sphinx,” and is a great suc- 
cess. All the minstrels will soon have it. It will 
take like hot cakes. 


My Own Sweet Mattie. Song and a. 
ords and musie by J .Homan. F. § 
Price 


A new aspirant | for public favor, after the style of 

‘Annie Rooney. It is, indeed, melodious and 
singy, and we do not see why it should not have 
Annie Rooney's success, 


What’s the Matter with Annie? She’s all 
right. Song and chorus. Words and music by N. 
D. Holland. F. 3. etoF. Price “400 
rhis is an ingenious as well as pleasing song, 

words are titles of popular songs, arranged in the 

usual verse form, making sense and rhyme. A rous- 
ing chorus and a lively interlude complete the song. 

It is already popular and is selling largely. It is now 

being sung in “The Brass Monkey” aud “ Later 

On,” ete., ete, 


Words by 
Bise hoff. 


for 1 
Music by J. W. 


Words by T. C. 
Bflat. 3. dto 


The 


The Maid with the Sweet Brown Eyes. 
Song with waltz refrain. Words by Webster C 
Fulton. Music by Richard Stahl. E-flat. 4. b to 
g. Price . 75e. 
This charming w waltz song is by the tale nted com- 

voser of the opera ‘Said Pasha” and“ The Sea 

‘ing,’ and isin his best style; melodious, graceful 

and pleasing. We can heartily recommend it for 

concert or other purposes. 

Better than Gold. 
Newco be, Music by 
1. EtoF i - « 10C, 
It is the old story. Which shall it be? Love with- 

out gold, or gold without love. The maiden chooses, 

but what? The song will tell. 


Song. 
Jno. 


Words by G. Hubi 
Chas. Ervine. E-flat. 


Under the Palms. Song for Bopmans ee Tenor. 
By Roeckel F. 4. dto F. Price . We. 
Flowers of the Past. Song for Altogor Bari- 
tone. By L. Denza. C. cto E. Price . We. 


Two late foreign songs of great merit. 


A Hundred YearsA Song for Sopeneeier 
enor. Words by Caris eoke. Music by Fred 
eric Vinal. F. « E toa. Price 60c. 
We have already published an edition of this 

beautiful song for lower voices. The Sopranos and 

renors demand an arrangement for higher voices, 
and this is it, embellished with a portrait of the 
composer. 

Thy Sweet Face Haunts Me Every- 
where. Song and chorus by F. G. Richmond. 
F. 3% FtoF. Price . 400. 
A good song, of the popular grade and style, with 

an effective chorus. Try it. 


Sacred 
Price, 40e 
which will be very 


Ye Boundless Realms of Joy. 
(luartet arranged by F. J. Lippitt. C. 3. 
\ most excellent composition, 

aceeptable to church choirs. 


More Fair is She. 
Hawn. Music by E. 
Price 


Song. Words by Henry G 
V. Crozier, A-flat. 3. E to F. 
" 75e 
Theg lories of the night, the aon 
Mine e yes behold, I think of thee, 
And looking forth my heart doth say, 
More fair is she. 


When all Thy Mercies, O My God. With 
solo and duet for Soprano and Contralto. By E. L. 
Cranmer. E. 4. btog. Price . 40¢. 
Will be found very useful for church service. It 

has a pleasing variety in its solos and duets, and is 

excellently well arranged. 


The Vacant Chair, or, We shall Meet, but we 
shall Miss Him. Song and chorus. wag N 8. 
W. Music by Geo. F. Root A-flat. 3 ; 





THE MUSICAL VaIS ENIER. 


This is one of the old time war songs, re-copy- 
righted by the author, and published by us from 
new and correct plates, The only authorized edi- 
tion. 


Shut Those Lips 
Words by Ernest Whitney. 
Heyer. F. 4. ctoF. Price 

Baby, baby, pink and white, 
Shut those lips of laughter tight. 
For the bees 
Think that these 
Roses are for their delight. 
Shut them with a kiss— 
Good Night! 

A Little Bird Whispered to Me. Topical 
song, as sung in ‘‘ The Crystal Slipper.”’ Words and 
musie by John D. Gilbert. C. 3. b to D. Price, 40c. 
Very few topical songs are suitable to be sung off 

the stage. This is one of those which does not lose 

its force when separated from its surroundings in 
the play. Itcan be sung anywhere with effect, and 
will score a point every time. 

The Lord is my Shepherd. Sacred song 
for Alto or Baritone. Music by G. H. Rowe. F. 
3%. etoF. Price . . 40e. 
This is a melodious solo setting of the 23d Psalm 

which choir singers will find pleasing and useful in 

their ehurch work. 


AS Serenade. 
ric 

A new 
Guy. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ EDITION, 
Vocal Series. 


The following pieces have just been added to the 
above series: 


Tell Me Not. Song. 
Music by Jul. E. Meyer. A. 4. 


ome, Happy Dreams. Song and chorus. 
Words by Fanny Crosby. Music oni Jul. E. Meyer. 
E-flat. 3. ctog. Price... . . - ode. 


The Ceaseless Echo. Song for Soprano or 
Tenor, with Violin obligato. Words by Geo. Cross 
well Cressy. Music by Charles Davis Carter. E. 4. 
dtog. Price. - . - 50e. 


Jesus, Thor Art Li 
by Thomas Hastings. Music by J. 
A-flat. 3% EtoF. Price 


in, Dreamland. 
¢ Eto F. *rice 


Presence of Love. 
Meyer. D-flat. 34. gto E. 


| Love Thee. Song 
Music by Jul. E. Meyer. D. 4. 


FOR THE PIANO. 


Useful and Instructive Compositions 
by well-known authors, carefully revised and 
fingered by Prof. Geo. Schneider of the Cincinnati 
Music School. 


of Laughter. Song. 
Music by Karl Otto 
40c. 


ay Carl Busch. F. 4 4d to g. 


B0e. 
w ectting of the old werds taown as County 
An artistic arrangement. 


Words by- Tom Moore. 
ctog. Price 0c, 


ht. Sacred Song. Words 
Haydn — 


Song. Thomas Martin. A- a 


Song. Music by a. 

Price 

for me or Tenor. 
dtoF. Price We. 


The following have just been added to the above 
popular collection. 


Barcarolie. 8. 
. 4. Price 


Noskowski. 


F. Bendel. 
Ed. Potjes. 


A-flat. 4. Pr. 30c. 


Op. 15. No. 2. A-tlat. 
o os . 80a. 


Tyrolienne. 


Nocturne. 
4. Price. 


Cantique D’Amour. 
20. No.2 F. 5. Price 


5. Noskowski. Op. 
4 » 


Rigauden Op. 29. 
i. 


0.5. G 


j Del Valle de Paz. Pr. 50c 


Menuet. ae 29, 
No.2 4. 


Tye Rondines. (Vv ay enag.) Hunten. 
D. K. Price ; 


March of Qnuashes. 
*rice 


Op 
50c. 
Franz Behr. 


2 


Ra nenden., Hunten. Op. 30. D. 


Price 


All of the ebowe can be relied upon by teachers, as | 


the entire collection has been carefully prepared for 
teaching by one of our best musicians. 


Arion Grand Maroh. 
Strong. F. 3. Price. . o% 
This is quite within the third grade, though the 

octave playing may add a little to the difficulties of 

the piece. It is good for just this sort of practice, as 
the music is easy to memorize, and special attention 
can thus be paid to the hands. 


The Echo on the Lake. 
E cor: Op. 118. D. 
A very pleasing and grac we 
will be Wend useful in the easy grades. 
hand practice. 


Composed by Belle F 
2° . «oo « OO 


Barcarolle. Ric ~~ 
Price 

il composition whiel h 
Good left- 
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Annie Laurie. 
ranged with variations by Winthrop. 
Price 
These variations are quite easy, though showy and 

brilliant. There are four of —_ —- clearly mark- 

ing the melody. One is for special ractice for the 
left hand; one is for the NY hand; another isa 
panne wel | waltz; the finale is a march. 


Amagar Polka. By Dan. Godfrey, Jr. 


The favorite Scotch petty ar- 
D. K. se 


An easy and brilliant paime, in the style of Swedish 
music. Garefully fingered. 


Wanderiied. (Popular song.) Heinrich mer °% 

. & 

This is one —- anew set of ‘‘Lichner’’ pieces we 
are now publishing. Each piece will be fully marked 
and fingered, and will be found excellent teaching 
pieces, 
espana. Spanish Waltz. By Waldteufel D. K. 

Prive 75e 
his piece has recently sprung into popular favor, 
and players will of course \,ant the latest and best 
edition. This is it. 
An Evening by the. Gea. 

G. Henderson. G. 

A pretty piece with dene title. Will please at 
any social gathering, the family circle, concert room, 
and good for teaching. 


Oriole Gavotte. 


Also published for violin and 
with a warm reception whenever pla 
is) by the Cincinnati Orchestra. 


Le Beau Monde. (The fashionable’ warts. ) 
F. Sudds. Op. 175. Gavotte. F. 4. 
bat we also publish for piano and violin mane ~~ 
orchestra. Mr. Sudds is always practical as well as 

pleasing in his writings. 

Little Flirt. earn By Wm. Lighton. F. 
Price 4 
A simple but pretty little waltz, which will be 

found useful in many ways. 


PIANO AND VIOLIN. 


W. F. Sudds. 


Reverie. By A. 
. » We, 


By Wm. Ross. C. 3%. Pr. S0e. 


iano. It meets 
ayed (as it often 


at 


Le Soest. Monde. 


A ye poh ® for violin and piano of this 
piece, which has given great satisfaction as a piano 
solo. 

Oriole Gavotte. Wm. Ross. C. Pr. 7% 

This piece is played with great success by the c in. 
cinnati Orchestra. This arrangement will please 
violinists, and is good for concerts or social playing. 
Prayer. By Franz Wald. Op. 53. A. Pr. SOc. 

A very pretty melody for the violin, with piano 
accompaniment. 


Op. 175. F. 
$1.00 


3%. 
3%. 


Valse lento. By Wrf. Ross. D. 38%. 

$1.00 
This waltz creates ‘ guent enthuses whenever 
played at the concerts of the Cincinnati Orchestra. 
je are preparing a quintet arrangement for strings. 


MANDOLIN AND PIANO. 


Bolero del Ole. Yradier Arranged for man- 
dolin with piano accompaniment. E. P. 
Hodges. Bflat. 3%. Price... 


La Illusion. (Contra danza Americana.) G. 
Espinosu de los Moteras. Arranged by E. P. 
Hodges. D.K. 3. Price 75e. 
The above two mandolin pieces are arranged by a 

well-known teacher and performer, and are played 

by him and others with marked success. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Florens, the Pilgrim. 4 mes Words by 
David Gow. Music by Dr. Geo. F. Root. Price 
per copy 30c. 

advertisement of this book elsewhere. 


Song Mosaics for Soprano. A special col- 
lection of songs by popular composers. Sheet 
music size, lithograph print. 144 pp. Bound in 
boards. Price $1.00 


Wagner Album. A new collection of original 
compositions by Richard Wagner, and choice selec- 
tions from his works by the best masters. Sheet 
music size. Price. . . . We, 


Four-Hand Album. A superb collection of 
piano forte duet gems, compiled from the works of 
the best composers. Full sheet music size. Price, 50c. 


Catalogues and Price Lists furnished on applica- 
tion. Any of the above, or all music, no matter 
where published, sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of the marked price. 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
Cincinnati, O. 





